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THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


Wuen I was young, when I was fair, 
Two suitors risked refusing ; 

My gallant James had all my heart, 
John was my parents’ choosing ! 


I had not been the Lord of Shane’s 
‘Twelve months and barely three, 

When he left me a widow young, 
With a baby at my knee. 


I had not been a widow young 
Twelve months and barely three. 
When my old love he sought me out, 

And James did comfort me. 


Then every thing a new life took, 
And Life itself grew young, 
And I could hear the music then 

In a sweet baby’s tongue. 


Another baby boy I had, 
With his dear father’s eyes, 

And mimic smiles, to cause my heart 
Perpetual sweet surprise. 


But James had fortune still to seek, 
And must his land forsake, 

And soon the little ones and I 
Must follow in his wake. 


So with my babes I sailed across 
The fickle summer sea; 

It seemed to me I left no loss, 
My heart leapt forward, he 

Stood where the western waters toss, 
And beckoned on to me. 


John prattled of the sea, the babe 
Crowed at the dashing foam ; 

We trod a grave we thought not of, 
And left behind a home! 


But madly dashed the waves one night, 
Up to the heavens, and back: 
Ah, dreadful mingled sea and sky, 
And fearful waters, mountains high, 
Closed round, and hid our track ! 


Up to the deck each soul, aghast, 
Crowded in fierce despair, 

To try—last hope !—if e’er a rope 
Might reach the land off there ! 


Two dogs had in that boiling tide 
Struggled, striven, toiled, and died: 

A mastiff only, now remained, 

On whom each desperate eye was strained. 


He won: how each upon that rope 
Himself in maddest hurry flung ! 

Ol! how they jostled, swore, and shrieked, 
And firm, and firmer clung ! 

A greater wretch than any there— 
Two children in my arms— 

1 struggled on to just half-way, 
Strong with intense alarms. 
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Just half the way, and then I found 
I could, alas! no more— 
“‘ Save John,” some screamed, 
“For with the babe, 
It will be quicklier o’er.”’ 


O baby! baby! thy dear hand 
Was close around my neck, 

Ah! what so precious to be saved 
Of all that mighty wreck ! 


But John !—it seemed I clasped him tight, 
Yet somehow—in my puzzled haste— 
Come one great swell, a cry of fright, 
And then,—the waters dashed him past,— 


And then the waters sucked him down, 
But still I saw his childish eyes 
Turn to me with upbraiding frown 
Of grave and strange surprise. 


But I was maddened at the time, 
With panting sobs I struggled on, 
And brought the baby safe to shore ;— 
But peace was lost with John !— 


* * * * * 


He comes ; that little one at night, 
He rises when I pray— 

With dripping locks and limbs doth stand 
And till the morning stay ; 

While through his hair, with sea-weed mixed, 
The sea-worms creep and play. 


“?Twas cruel, mother, when you knew 
The drowning pangs ’twould cost, 
And little baby in the waves 
Be in a moment lost. 
One would not think that you would then 
Care which you treasured most ! 
“Ah! if I had my brother’s eyes! 
Or if I had not mine !— 
I had not then been left to lie 
Tossing amidst the brine. 
O mother! all day long the worms 
Around my body twine! 
The cruel winds they shriek, 
The cruel waters rave ; 
You would not think how sad it is 
To have a watery grave.” 


Then do I raise my weeping face, 
‘‘O John, I did love thee! 

It was an hour of mad uproar 
And sore extremity.” 

But ever sobbing stands my boy, 
And shakes his head at me. 


The earth is desert for his sake : 
His sire in heaven demands 

My condemnation, who refused 
Those little pleading hands ;— 

The twilight deepens into night ;— 
See yonder ;—where he stands ! 


+ * + * * 
C. 0. 


—Englishwoman’s Journal. 


























LORD MACAULAY. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 

1. Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the 
Armada. By the Right Honorable Lord 
Macaulay. London: Longmans. 1860. 

2. Speeches of the Right Honorable Lord 
Macaulay. Corrected by himself. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1856. 

3. Critical and Historical Essays. By the 
Right Honorable Lord Macaulay. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1854. 

4, The History of England from the Acces- 
sion of James II. By the Right Hon- 
orable Lord Macaulay. 7 vols. 8vo. 
London: Longmans. 1857, 1858. 

Ir is with no common feelings of regret 
that we place these works at the head of this 
article. It is true, indeed, that, before his 
death, Lord Macaulay had arrived at the 
maturity of his genius. Poet, orator, essay- 
ist, and historian, he had already reached 
the measure of his powers in all the spheres 
of intellect which he sought to penetrate. 
Unlike many whose promise has been blasted 
before its prime, he did not merely show his 
gifts to the world, or make it lament that 
they were imperfectly realized. It is im- 
probable, had his life been spared, that any 
poetry he could have written would have 
surpassed the “ Prophecy of Capys.” Had 
he ever addressed the House of Lords, we 
doubt whether he would have excelled his 
best efforts in the House of Commons. So 
it would have been, we think, as regards any 
possible future essays ; and we feel sure, had 
_ he continued his history, that he could not 
have improved its method or language. But 
we had hoped, in the interest of English lit- 
erature, that all that Lord Macaulay had ac- 
complished would be merely an instalment 
of succeeding achievements. If it was not 
to be expected that he would resume the pen 
of the lyrist or the essayist, we had trusted 
that his voice would be heard again in the 
senate, on occasions worthy of his eloquence 
and learning. We had hoped that his ‘ His- 
tory” might have been carried down to the 
time when the settlement of 1688 was se- 
curely established, and that it would have 
thrown a fresh and pleasing lustre on the 
age of St. John, Swift, and Addison. These 
hopes, however, have been disappointed ; 
and the volumes before us are all that re- 
mains of the great intellect that has passed 
away from us. Looking mournfully over the 
splendid feast, from which the host has gone 
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forever, we feel, in the pathetic language of 
Moore— 
‘Like one, 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead ”— 
and the pleasure of dwelling on Macaulay’s 
works is mingled with sorrow and sympathy 
for his loss. 

Such being our feelings as we write, we 
purpose, in the following pages, to consider 
Jirst the genius of Lord Macaulay generally, 
and next to trace its characteristics in his 
various works, which will involve an inci- 
dental notice of them. With this intention 
we shall only glance at his life and career in 
so far as they affected his mental culture di- 
rectly. To his early training ina Presby- 
terian family we may ascribe, in part, some 
of his modes of thought in relation to theol- 
ogy and religion—especially his opinion, that 
philosophy throws little or no light on such 
subjects. The same cause will account for his 
sympathy with Nonconformist Protestant- 
ism, as contradistinguished from that of the 
Church of England, and his evident belief 
that the ecclesiastical polity of Rome is much 
better suited to attain its ends than that 
established by Cranmer and Elizabeth. His 
Cambridge education afforded him the op- 
portunity of laying the foundation of his 
marvellous learning, and of acquiring habits 
of exact thought; it contributed to refine 
and chasten his style, and to form it on the 
best models; and perhaps it tended to cast 
his reasoning in its mould of clear, but some- 
what positive, precision. To his subsequent 
legal studies we may attribute much of the 
skill in penetrating the sense of public docu- 
ments, and in arranging and digesting masses 
of evidence which appear so markedly in his 
“‘ History ;” and his early introduction to 
London society may have prevented him 
from degenerating into a bookworm, have 
preserved his mind from the rust of pedan- 
try, have added ease and finish to his lan- 
guage, and have quickened the shrewdness 
and strong common sense which shine con- 
spicuous in his speeches and writings. Above 
all, we may be assured that his parliament- 
ary experience, by making him familiar with 
the working of our constitution ; by impos- 
ing on him the task of aiding in legislation ; 
by bringing him into contact with men of all 
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parties ; by showing him the play and shock 


him to enter into public affairs, and to take 
a prominent part in debate, not only gave 
him that ripe acquaintance with the political 
life of England, and that insight into the 
acts and motives of statesmen, which so pe- 
culiarly mark his essays and history, but it 
tended to form in him a sober tone of thought 
in dealing with historical problems of diffi- 
culty, and to animate his diction with the 
point and energy which are not the least of 
its many excellences. 

But in whatever degree Lord Macaulay’s 
genius was influenced from without, we must 
search for its essential characteristics in him- 
self. The chief peculiarity of his intellect, 
we think, was sympathy with the past, rather 
than the present—a love of viewing men 
and things through the vistas of time, and 
not in the light of actual experience. This 
quality seems to us to have swayed his men- 
tal energies throughout the range of their 
fertile activity. All his poetry, even that 
written in youth, is conversant with remote 
ages, or describes events long passed away ; 
and it is singularly free from thoughts or 
emotions which have any reference to the 
author or his time. In “Ivry” and the 
* Armada,” in “ Naseby” and “ Virginius,” 
it is impossible to detect a single allusion 
which betrays a feeling for actual life ; and 
we see in them a series of historical pictures, 
divided by a great gulf from each other and 
ourselves. In the same way, Lord Macau- 
lay’s speeches deal with every subject in its 
relations with the past, and only touch 
slightly or incidentally upon its present or 
future bearings. Thus, on the question of 
the East India Company’s Charter in 1833, 
he dilated magnificently upon the Mogul 
empire in the eighteenth century, upon the 
wonderful conquests of Clive and Hastings, 
upon the early fortunes of the company’s 
government, and upon its great influence in 
civilizing India; but he showed little or no 
acquaintance with the problems before the 
House, and he had scarcely any advice to 
offer with respect to them. So, on the vote 
of want of confidence in the Melbourne min- 
istry, he made but a weak defence for it as 
regards its actual conduct, but he brought to 
its aid a vast mass of precedents and analo- 
gies to prove that it had acted like other ad- 
ministrations in circumstances more or less 
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‘similar. So, too, when Ireland was in a 
of conflicting interests ; and by compelling | 


flame in 1843, and the question was how the 
empire was to be saved from dismember- 
ment, he delivered a brilliant lecture on 
Irish History, on the results of English mis- 
government in the past, and on the irritating 
conduct of the conservatives in opposition ; 
but he confined himself to a few vague gen- 
eralities as respects the true principles of 
Irish policy. The same peculiarity also ap- 
pears in his “ Essays; ” they are almost all 
devoted to men and things that are sepa- 
rated from us by a tract of time; and it is 
remarkable that, whenever they glance at 
contemporary subjects, they do so in a much 
more hesitating way, and with far less clear- 
ness or comprchensiveness, than when they 
pronounce on what is remote and historical. 
For instance, if we compare the criticisms 
upon Addison and Johnson with those upon 
Lord Byron or Southey ; or if, in the review 
of Mr. Gladstone’s essay, we contrast the 
reviewer’s decided opinion in favor of the 
Kirk of Scotland, as established in 1689, 
with his doubts as to the policy of subvert- 
ing the Church of Ireland, we at once per- 
ceive that Lord Macaulay’s mind had its 
real interests in the past, and was more 
competent to judge of events in the last cen- 
tury than to determine problems of living 
moment. It is, of course, needless to add, 
that the same quality pervades the History 
of England, and indeed, probably inspired it ; 
suffice it to say that, as we read its glowing 
pages, we feel in presence of a mind that 
knows more of the England of 1688 than of 
that governed by Queen Victoria; and that 
is better fitted to discuss the tendencies of 
the Revolution than those of the Reform Bill 
or the repeal of the Corn Laws. And it is 
quite in keeping with this tone of thought, 
that, during his long parliamentary career, 
Lord Macaulay, we believe, was not the au- 
thor of a single attempt at actual legislation. 

It is also a sign of the same mental ten- 
dency, that Lord Macaulay treats every sub- 
ject historically, not analytically. He has 
never once tried to search out all the char- 
acteristics of an author, and to present them 
fully and completely before us. He has no- 


where expressed any opinions on govern- 
ment in the abstract, or considered what 
fusion of political elements is most condu- 
cive to the welfare of civilized communities 
He has written many hard 


in general. 
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things upon the mental and moral sciences, 
but he confines himself to opinions about 
them, and he has never attempted to ex- 

ound their principles or influence. He evi- 
Senthy thought that he had exhausted the 
Baconian philosophy when he had composed 
a few paragraphs on its material tendency, 
and upon the results which he assumed it 
had accomplished. He has, indeed, a theory 
upon the relations of Church and State, but 
it is borrowed almost wholesale from War- 
burton, and it avoids some of the most diffi- 
cult problems upon the subject. Contrast 
this want of profound analysis with the 
enormous masses of historical facts which 
Lord Macaulay had brought to bear upon 
any topic which has ever attracted his vigor- 
ous faculties. The criticisms on Milton may 
be weak and trite, or may only unfold a cu- 
rious paradox ; but the character of the age 
in which Milton lived, and the general tone 
of thought which marked, his time, are re- 
produced in full vitality. The review of the 
comic dramatists of the Restoration may 
fail to give a distinct idea of their peculiari- 
ties, but it brings us within the circle of the 
court of Charles the Second, and makes us 
breathe the air of the anti-Puritan period. 
The Historical Essays and the History of 
England, are certainly deficient in those 
higher generalizations which may be termed 
historical laws, or even in very profound 
thoughts upon the phases of our political 
existence ; but they display an acquaintance 
with the facts of the periods they embrace, 
which has never been attained by any writer 
‘in our language. In the same way, the value 
of the Greek philosophy is estimated, neither 
by a deep review of it, nor by a considera- 
tion of its effects upon the individual, but 
by confronting it with historical data; and 
here, so far as these data extend, we find no 
want of abundance of knowledge. Thus, 
too, the most superficial reader must notice 
how meagre is Lord Macaulay’s account of 
the Novum Organum, compared with his de- 
lineation of its author and his times, and 
how his attempt to explain the causes of the 
vitality of the Church of Rome differs in 
power from his picture of her varying for- 
tunes. We need not say that this contrast 
might be carried much further, but perhaps 
we have written enough to illustrate our 
meaning—that the genius of Macaulay is 
accumulative and retrospective, not really 
philosophical or analytic. 

Thus, we think the chief characteristic of 
Lord Macaulay is what we may term his 
historical idiosyncrasy ; that is, his sympathy 
for the life of man in the past predominating 
over his other faculties. This quality, how- 
ever is only one of many others which make | 
up his whole intellectual being. His won- | 





derful power of collecting facts, and of ar- 
ranging them in such a manner as will serve 
for argument or illustration, requires a brief 
notice from us. There may have been 
speakers or writers in our language whose 
memories have rivalled that of Lord Macau- 
lay, but none that we are acquainted with— 
not Bacon himself—have ever made their 
memories so fruitful in exposition. In every 
mental effort of Lord Macaulay, from his 
youthful poem of “ Ivry,” to his defence of 
the national debt in the last volume of his 
“History,” this peculiar characteristic is 
vividly apparent. Thus he wishes to prove 
that ballad poetry of a particular kind may 
have been common in Rome in its early his- 
tory, and parallels are found in the ancient 
songs of the Border, and in the lays of Cas- 
tilian minstrels. He wishes to describe a 
gathering of the Latins to battle, and a pic- 
ture of the thirty cities is placed before us, 
so minute in detail, so perfect in outline, 
and so thoroughly classical in coloring, that 
we doubt if Virgil could have found a flaw 
init. He argues in favor of a Ten Hours 
Bill, and instances arise in every age and 
country, in which the state has interfered 
with contracts in the interest of age, weak- 
ness, and infancy. So, on the question as 
to the expediency of separating judicial and 
political offices in England, he interrogates, 
so to speak, almost all our institutions, and 
shows that the contrary principle is im- 
bedded in our polity. It is the same thing 
in his “ Essays” and ‘ History ”—masses 
of fact are brought to bear on every subject 
which calls for description, illustration, or 
exposition, with a profusion, an aptness, and 
an easy power that make us wonder at the 
capacity of the human intellect. Take for 
example the sketch of the Indian empire, in 
the “Essays on Clive and Warren Hast- 
ings,” and observe with what accuracy it is 
compared with the empire of Rome in the 
last stage of its decrepitude. It is impossi- 
ble not to perceive the immense variety of 
information, and the multiplicity of clabo- 
rate touches which have been spent on the 

anoramas of the trial of Hastings, of the 
Battles of Sedgemoor and the Boyne, of the 
death of Monmouth, and of the episode of 
the Seven Bishops. There may, indeed, bea 
difference of opinion as regards the art with 
which these scenes have been depicted, but 
there can be none as respects the stores of 
learning which have been lavished on every 
one of them. Nor is this command of facts 
less thorough or complete in the critical and 
reflective parts of the “‘ Essays ” and “ His- 
tory.” As regards the “Essays,” the ac- 
count of the results of the Revolution will 


, perhaps best illustrate our meaning; and, as 


for the “ History,” the third chapter of the 
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first volume, describing the England of 1688, 
will at once occur to many of our readers. 
Another characteristic of Lord Macaulay 
is his power of producing striking effects, 
and of arresting and fixing close attention, 
whatever may be the subject matter of his 
treatment. We associate his works with the 
ideas of clearness and brilliancy, and never 
with those of dulness or obscurity. He in- 
variably groups, arranges, and decks out his 
materials, however complicated, or appar- 
ently repulsive, so as to please the mind, or 
engage its interest. He had not, indeed, 
that higher imagination which marks out a 
character by a few touches, which grasps 
and reproduces history as a drama, and 
which seizes the salient points of a scene, 
and places it in clear relief before us. He 
had no sympathy with many emotions which 
form the deepest elements of human inter- 
est, and without which poctry, oratory, and 
even history, must be deficient. His mind 
was too isolated in the past to comprehend 
the more subtle play of human nature, or to 
imbibe the finer beauties of the external 
world. But that lower imagination which 
understands how to make the most of in- 
ferior creations, how to dazzle the mind by 
their number and variety, how to place them 
in the most telling attitudes, and how to 
strike and amaze by marked contrasts, by 
glittering coloring, and splendid lights,— 
that judicious art which sees at a glance 
what will suit an audience, or please a reader, 
—that strong sense which never wanders 
into absurdity, or shocks us by grotesque- 
ness or falsity,—and that peculiar power of 
condensing and grouping facts which gives 
us the notion of strength in a work, and 
raises it to a kind of sublimity—all these 
gifts Lord Macaulay eminently possessed, 
and they account for the extraordinary bril- 
liancy of his achievements, for the charm 
and fascination of his manner, and also for 
his extreme popularity. In the Lays 9 
Rome we do not find any thing like the 
forms of Hector and Ahdromache, of Iphi- 
genia pleading for her life, or of Dido mount- 
ing the funeral pile; nor can we see any 
particular event or scene standing out, so to 
speak, on the author’s canvas; but we have 
groups of Tuscans and Romans, of Latins 
and Greeks, all brought together in the 
proper garb, and shining in the light of a 
fine fancy ; and we have battles, sieges, tri- 
umphs, and gatherings, described with ex- 
traordinary spirit and animation, and thor- 
oughly in keeping with the classical age, 
though wanting the highest characteristics 
of imagination. So the speeches of Lord 
Macaulay, if without the true fire, and defi- 
cient in real, earnest sympathy, are remark- 
able for a wise selection of topics adapted to 
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a deliberative assembly, for picturesque de- 
scriptions calculated to tell, and always full 
of vivid energy, for a style of argument 
generally close within its range, though not 
always grappling with the difficulties of the 
subject, and for well-sustained and effective 
appeals to the taste, the good sense, or the 
reason of his audience. These characteris- 
tics are quite sufficient to explain the delight 
these speeches occasioned; and although 
they do not raise Lord Macaulay to the first 
rank of English orators, they account for his 
great rhetorical efficiency. In the same way, 
the charm of Lord Macaulay’s ‘“ Essays” 
arises from his skill in selecting the mate- 
rials which will reproduce the outer aspect 
of a character or an age, or the general 
features of a scene or country; and this 
charm is usually so strong, that it makes the 
reader fail to perceive that the dazzling pic- 
tures presented to him are really wanting 
in depth, imagination, and simplicity. The 
same remark, too, applies to his History ; its 
immense popularity is mainly due to the 
skill with which its materials are chosen, 
and have been arranged and made animated 
by a brilliant fancy, to the admirable clear- 
ness of its observations and reasonings, and 
to its singular picturesqueness and rapidity ; 
it is not the result of the higher faculties 
which make a Tacitus or Thucydides. Where 
shall we find in it any thing like the portrait 
of Nero, or like that wonderful epic narra- 
tive which describes the ruin of Athens at 
Syracuse ? 

We may also notice another quality of 
Lord Macaulay ;—namely,the strength and 
keenness of his practical judgment. Parlia- 
mentary experience must have sharpened 
this faculty ; but its native power is very re- 
markable, considering his habits of isolation 
and retrospection. It is trpe that this gift 
has not preserved him from making several 
false estimates, and from falling into some 
important errors. It was of little use when 
he entered the regions of speculation, and 
declaimed against mental and moral philos- 
ophy. It did not enable him to understand 
some phases of our history, or to interpret 
the riddles of many characters. Being un- 
accompanied by real imagination and sym- 
pathy, it failed to give him the clue into 
some labyrinths of facts, to explain to him 
the bearing of some events, and to account 
to him for some historical phenomena. But 
throughout his “ Speeches,” his “ Essays,” 
and his “ History,” it supplied him with 
views sometimes singularly just, always 
marked with a clear and vigorous judgment, 
and never wanting in shrewdness and dis- 
cretion. It invariably saved him from exag- 
gerated errors with respect to subjects whic 
he had studied, and it enriched his works 
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with a multiplicity of remarks which, for 
the most part, are worthy of attention. Thus 
Lord Macaulay advocated the Reform Bill 
from the first on the ground that it was only 
a means to other ends, and that in itself it 
would not prove an inestimable blessing. 
Thus, long tities the event, he was able to 
predict that the opposition Sir Robert Peel 
gave the Melbourne ministry would recoil 
with tenfold force on himself, and that he 
would fall the victim of his own followers. 
With the same kind of shrewdness he points 
out in his “‘ Essays ” that the true check on 
the Tudors and Plantagenets was force not 
Magna Charta, or the Statute of Treasons ; 
that the real character of the English Refor- 
mation was that at first it was an Erastian 
movement; that the justification of the Long 
Parliament, and the reasons for blaming 
Charles I., are to be found, not in precedents 
or analogies, but in the circumstances of 
the period ; that the chief benefit conferred 
by the Revolution was its dissipating the 
ideas of passive obedience and Divine right ; 
and that the venality of the parliaments of 





the eighteenth century is to be ascribed to 
their irresponsibility to the people. The 
same tone of discernment, too, pervades 
Lord Macaulay’s History, and is not the) 
least of its various excellences. Thus he) 
points out with great truth that one of the 
chief securities for the constitution during 
the period succeeding 1688 was the fact, that 
the Tories had no king de facto to whom 
their theory of obedience was applicable, 
and that the Whigs had not a king de jure 
who could revive the terrors of prerogative 
against them. Thus he remarks justly that 
the most fatal error of James II. was judg- 
ing the Church of England by its profes- 
sions, and not by the standard which meas- 
ures the acts of ordinary men; and that the 
best support of the throne of William III. 
was the constant menace of French inva- 
sion. In the same way his comments on the 
attitude of James towards - Ireland, on what 
should have been his English policy, which 
produced the national debt, on the probable 
results of a Reform Bill in 1696, on the char- 
acter of the Toleration Act, and on the con- 
sequences that would have followed the 
Place Bill, with many others, too long to 
enumerate, are specimens of this faculty of 
sound sense and discernment. 


We must also say a few words on Lord | 


Macaulay’s method of reasoning. It is the 
natural product of a sagacious mind that was 
stored with enormous masses of learning, 
but that lived in the past rather than in the 
present. Occasionally, it is singularly close 
and penetrating, bringing arguments to bear 
forcibly on the subject, and expressing those 





arguments with perfect clearness. It is be-! 


sides often well suited to silence, if not to 
overthrow, the antagonist it is aimed at. 
This is the result of the healthy and vigor- 
ous sense which marks Lord Macaulay’s 
mental nature; and we need not say that it 
has made some of his speeches and reviews 
fine specimens -of the logical faculty. For 
instance, his exposition of the absurdities to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s work on Church and 
State would lead—his dissection and refuta- 
tion of the fallacies which were urged for the 
continuance of the Jewish Disabilities—his 
arguments in favor of the principle of limi- 
tation in his speech on the Unitarian Chapels 
Bill—his powerful discrimination between 
what is property, and is not, in reference to 
the close and the rotten boroughs—his de- 
fence of agitation when employed for the 
public good, his attack upon it when obvi- 
ously unpatriotic—and his vindication of oc- 
casional state interference even on the hy- 
pothesis of a complete Free Trade—all these 
might be cited as good examples of powerful 
and most efficient reasoning. Nor was he 
without that useful gift of refuting oppo- 
nents out of their own mouths, of showing 
how their positions are inconsistent—though 
here, certainly, he was easily excelled by 
contemporaries of less sterling ability. Thus, 
in his speeches on the Reform Bill he stifles 
the cry that it was a measure of confiscation 
by retorting on the Tories their abolition of 
the Irish freeholds; in his ‘“ Essay on the 
Jews” he meets the argument that dies have 
no title to political power by showing that 
they have it already with the assent of all 
parties; and in his speech on the Irish 
Church he removes the notion that it was 
kept inviolable by the Union, by pointing 
out that in many particulars that compact 
had been interfered with. It must be added, 
however, that this close logic is not the chief 
feature of Lord Macaulay’s mode of reason- 
ing. Its peculiar characteristic certainly was 
the suggesting historical parallels and anal- 
ogies more or less relevant to the questions 
at issue. Thus he compares the arguments 
of the opponents of the Reform Bill with 
those of a fancied Jacobite orator in the Con- 
vention Parliament of 1688. He assails Mr. 
Gladstone’s main position that power en- 
trusted to a ruler over many subject persons 
must have the sanction of a religion, by ask- 
ing how he would have it applied to the al- 
lied armies at Blenheim. He pronounces 
the doom of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, not from an examination of what it 
actually is, but from a retrospection of what 
it was for three centuries. This characteris- 
tic gives Lord Macaulay’s reasoning a pecul- 
iar tone of richness and fulness; but it en- 
ables him to conceal many fallacies, and to 
cover occasional weakness in rhetoric; and, 
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in his speeches, it must have been frequently 
tedious, though it makes them interesting 
and readable as essays. We may also ob- 
serve —and this is significant of the hes- 
itation in Lord Macaulay’s mind to deal 
practically with actual problems — that his 
reasoning is more successful when confuting 
an opponent, than when it seeks to establish 
a position for itself, that in logical phrase it 
is rather elenchtic than deictic—that it is 
rather acute to dissect than subtle to pro- 
pound. Compare, for instance, the refuta- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s theory upon the 
relations of Church and State, with Lord Ma- 
caulay’s own as regards the Empire—the at- 
tack upon the adversaries of Maynooth with 
the vindication of the grant itself—and the 
forcible arguments urged against Sir Robert 
Peel’s taking office with the feeble defence 
of the Melbourne Administration ; and this 
marked contrast will be seen immediately. 
Nor must we fail to notice the style of 
Lord Macaulay in any attempt to estimate 
his faculties. It is an old saying that “the 
style is the man,” and the remark was never 
applied more truly than in the case of Lord 
Macaulay. His diction is especially that of 
a mind more conversant with the past than 
the present—and in kind it belongs to the 
stately and Latin school of Johnson, Gib- 
bon, Burke, and Bolingbroke. It is too 
rapid and positive for deep thought, and too 
evidently rhetorical to be the vehicle of the 
efforts of a creative imagination. It is also 
somewhat hard and monotonous, moving 
along a lofty level of splendor, not varying 
in sympathy with the nature of its subjects. 
But it has the great excellences of vigor and 
clearness — significant of a strong under- 
standing, and of a taste refined by profound 
study. Itis also overflowing with learning 
collected from a variety of sources; and it 
abounds in the gorgeous ornaments of a 
fancy that can deck out any subject it 
touches. In short, it is a noble specimen of 
logical force, animation, and brilliancy, car- 
rying down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century the manner and genius of the high- 
est style of the eighteenth. Perhaps its 
finest characteristics are its display of strik- 
ing and apposite metaphors, and its many 
ingenious and glowing illustrations. As re- 
gards the first, the “ gory hands” of the 
warrior as he emerges from the Tiber, the 
“white fect of the laughing girls in the 
foaming must,” the “wan burguers” look- 
ing out on the blazing villages, the “ ivory 
moonlight” of the Italian April, the “red 
whirlwind” of the army marching against 


the sun, the “ long howling” * of the wolves 
* Did Lord Macaulay borrow this epithet from 

Campbell—a poet also of great genius in this par- 

ticular? In the Pleasures of Hope occurs the line— 
“ The wolf's long howl from Qonalaska’s shore.” 
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in the midnight snow, the “ slippery swamp” 
of blood in the battle-field, the “fierce milk ” 
of the she-wolf that suckles the twins—these 
epithets, taken at random from the Lays of 
Rome, are obviously of the very highest ex- 
cellence. As for the second, the pages of 
Lord Macaulay are so crowded with exqui- 
site illustrations, that we shall only cite a 
single one which appears to us one of the 
finest in the language. It occurs in a very 
striking passage upon the evil of the alliance 
between Christianity and Power :— 


“ The ark of God was never taken till it was 
surrounded by the arms of earthly defenders. 
In captivity, its sanctity was sufficient to vindi- 
cate it from insult, and to lay the hostile fiend 
prostrate on the threshold of his own temple. 
The real security of Christianity is to be found 
in its benevolent morality, in its exquisite adap- 
tation to the human heart, in the facility with 
which its scheme accommodates itself to the 
capacity of every human intellect, in the conso- 
lation which it bears to the house of mourning, 
in the light with which it brightens the great 
mystery of the grave. To such a system it can 
bring no addition of dignity or strength, that it 
is part and parcel of the common law. It is not 
now for the first time left to rely on the force of 
its own evidences, and the attractions of its own 
beauty. Its sublime theology confounded the 
Grecian schools in the fair conflict of reason with 
reason. The bravest and wisest of the Caesars 
found their arms and their oye 4 unavailing, 
when opposed to the weapons that were not 
carnal, and the kingdom that was not of this 
world. The victory which Porphyry and Dio- 
cletian failed to gain, is not, to all appearance, 
reserved for any of those who have, in this age, 
directed their attacks against the last restraint of 
the powerful, and the last hope of the wretched. 
The whole history of Christianity shows that she 
is in far greater danger of being corrupted by 
the alliance of power, than of being crushed by 
its opposition. Those who thrust temporal sover- 
eignty upon her, treat her as their prototypes treated 
her author. They bow the knee and spit upon her ; 
they cry ‘ Hail” and smite her on the cheek; they 
put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a fragile reed ; 
they crown her,'but_it is with thorns; they cover 
with purple the wounds which their own hands have 
inflicted on her ; and inscribe magnificent titles over 
the cross on which they have fixed her, to perish in 
ignominy and pain.” 


Thus far we have described what we may 
venture to term the positive side of Lord 
Macaulay’s mental character. To complete 
our estimate it is necessary, however, to di- 
rect attention to the negative side of it—that 
is, to the particulars in which it falls short 
of the highest ideals of intellectual great- 
ness. In what we have said we have been 
compelled to touch on this subject, but we 
feel that some further remarks should be 
made on it. The first great deficiency in 
Lord Macaulay’s mind, compared with its 
other splendid qualities, is a want of real, 
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deep thought throughout the range of its 
vigorous activity. This is scarcely visible in 
his poetry and speeches; for the one is a 
series of vivid scenes, and the others are 
quite as profound as was requisite for what 
was intended for the passing hour; but it 
appears in those _ of his “‘ Essays” and 
‘‘ History” which are devoted to criticism 
and reflection. For example, he betrays 
much shallowness in asserting that natural 
theology does not aid our belief in revela- 
tion, as though the conclusions of reason 
gathered from experience of what exists in 
this visible world, and confirming the ethical 
parts of the Bible, were not a powerful proof 
of the truth of the Scriptures. His positions 
that natural theology is not a progressive 
science, that its scope is confined to the argu- 
ment from design, and that its evidences 
have not derived any strength from the vari- 
ous accumulations of knowledge, are, we 
think, very weak and fallacious; for surely, 
the probabilities in behalf of natural theol- 
ogy must be multiplied by the “ progressive” 
induction of facts; the limiting its sphere to 
a single part of it, is to misconceive its bear- 
ing entirely ; and it is idle to assert that its 
proofs can be as certain to the ill-stored 
mind of a “reflective” savage, as they are 
to the philosopher who has the laws of 
science before him. So, too, with respect to 
revealed religion, as it appears in the scheme 
of Christianity, Lord Macaulay seems never 
to have asked himself the question what 
form of it is most true in fact, and the most 
calculated to benefit mankind; and he con- 
‘tents himself with noting its civilizing influ- 
ences—not always, we think, correctly or 
fairly—as they are visible in institutions 
more or less imperfect. The same want of 
thought is also observable in the few philo- 
sophical speculations he has left us—in his 
contempt for the mental and moral sciences, 
especially in the pagan ages, as though these 
sciences were not factors of civilization and 
improvement—in his definition of metaphys- 
ivs as “ words, mere words,” forgetting the 
elevating tendency of the study—in his scoff- 
ing at logic as a waste of subtlety, because 
it does not make all men good reasoners, as 
though this objection might not be urged 
against any intellectual exercise—in his no- 
tion that barbarism is favorable to poetry— 
and in his confining philosophy to the dis- 
covery of material laws, as if the minds of 
all men could be satisfied with this pursuit, 
or as if “ the intellectual being, the thoughts 
that wander through eternity,” would never 
attempt to pass the limits of the sensible 
world, It is the same thing with respect to 
the less difficult task of criticising the actual 
works of others: in the essays on Milton 
and Addison, on Johnson and Bacon, there 
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are many keen remarks, much admirable 
writing, an enormous store of research and 
fancy ; but there is a decided want of reflec- 
tive power, and the real characteristics of 
these great masters are not extracted and 
laid before us. Nor is this defect less no- 
ticeable in the “ History;” as every one 
must feel when reading the account of the 
causes which led to the overthrow of villein- 
age in England—of the real nature of the 
Puritan movement—and of the true charac- 
ter of the Revolution of 1688, not to mention 
many other instances. 

Another marked deficiency in Lord Ma- 
caulay’s genius was the want of a really crea- 
tive imagination. He had not the power of 
dramatizing any subject, of placing a char- 
acter fully before us, or even of representing 
a scene in history to perfection. He could 
assemble an immense array of materials, 
and could set them in the most brilliant 
light, but he could not give them the form 
essential to true description. He could re- 
produce the outline and coloring of any scene, 
and could crowd it with every variety of fact 
which is calculated to amaze and dazzle, but 
the scene itself is not before us in its real 
foreground and perspective. He could put 
together the qualities of statesmen, generals, 
and authors, and could tell us innumerable 
traits of their characters; but he could not 
make us feel in contact with the men as they 
lived, and moved, and really acted. How 
true this is will appear at once upon the most 
cursory examination of his writings. The 
Lays of Rome are gorgeous pictures, mag- 
nificently colored, and true in outline and 
grouping, but they do not reproduce for us 
a single individual, or even set a single spe- 
cific occurrence vividly before us. Compare 
Icilius and Virginius with the Coriolanus and 
Antony of Shakspeare, or the “ Battle of the 
Lake Regillus” with the battle in Marmion, 
and the difference in imaginative power will 
easily be detected. So, too, in Lord Macau- 
lay’s “‘ Essays” the famous picture of the 
trial of Warren Hastings, though filled with 
every possible detail, and burnished with all 
the skill of fancy and learning, is not, in our 
judgment, lifelike or touching; and the 
same remark applies to the most glowin 

ictures of the “ History,” to the battles o 

edgemoor and of the Boyne, of Aghrim and 
Killiecrankie; they are splendid and mi- 
nutely finished, but they want the air of real- 
ity and truthfulness. 5 our judgment they 
will not bear a comparison, in point of real 
imaginative force, with some of the descrip- 
tions of Mr. Carlyle, defaced as these are by 
a bad mannerism, with Mr. Froude’s Coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn, and his Attack of the 
English fleet on Edinburgh, or even with the 
vigorous battle-pieces of Sir W. Napier. 
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In the same way Lord Macaulay’s want of 
imagination appears in his delineations of 
several characters in his “Essays” and | 
“‘ History.” He describes human nature | 
after the manner of Dryden and Pope, that | 
is, by an enumeration of its qualities; and | 
never after the manner of Shakspeare, that | 
is, by presenting it simply in action or re-| 
pose, and leaving it to mark its form on the | 
understanding. He is, however, very in- | 
ferior to Dryden or Pope in acuteness, and | 
in the power of making his enumeration con- | 
sistent; and his portraitures not only are | 
never dramatic, but they are sometimes | 
drawn with a harsh coarseness. However 
splendidly tricked out for effect, they are 
sometimes so very self-contradictory, and 
sometimes so exaggerated in tone, that they 
frequently fail to give us pleasure. This re- 
mark, we think, applies especially to his de- 
lineations of Cramner, of Johnson, of James 
II., and of William III.; but not to any 
great extent to his Addison or his Halifax, 
his Lord Chatham or his Sir Robert Wal- 
ole. 
. We must further notice the want of sym- 
pathy with many subjects that awake the 
deepest human interest, and the absence of 
real insight into character—an evidence of 
the same defect—which mark the works of 
Lord Macaulay. He cannot comprehend the 
spirit of any period which was strongly agi- 
tated by a religious movement, as is in- 
stanced in his famous comparison between 
the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
He has scarcely a feeling in common with 
the Middle Ages, and thus does not perceive 
the meaning and tendency of the change— 
so beautifully illustrated by Mr. Froude— 
from their ancient life to modern civilization. 
He cares little for the condition of the poorer 
classes of society, as is seen in his disregard 
of Saxon England—in his panegyric on the 
Norman aristocracy—in his utter omission 
to notice the industrial revolutions which, far 
more than the Church, put an end to villein- 
age—in his meagre remarks upon the state 
of the laborer and the artisan in the third 
chapter of his “ History ”—and in his not 
attempting to calculate the results of the 
Revolution of 1688 upon the people of Eng- 
land. He describes admirably the outward 
aspect of the Puritan—his solemn mien, his 
precise speech, his sober dress, and his stern 
energy ; but he cannot comprehend the depth 
of the Puritan’s emotions, his belief that he 
was under the direction of the Most High, 
that a special Providence guided his arms, 
and that his mission was to crush the idols 
of the world; and he ascribes this enthusi- 
asm to mere fanaticism or to the results of 
Stuart oppression. So he cannot enter into 


|or interpret. 





the heart of the cavalier, or feel for his ear- | 
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nest love of a Church which was hallowed to 
his mind by a thousand associations, or for 
his devotion to a king who embodied to his 
eyes the image of his country’s greatness ; 
and while his love-locks and buff-coat, his 
cuirass and jackboots, are chronicled with 
exact minuteness, his really generous and 
chivalrous nature is caricatured as clownish 
and foolishly confiding. It is significant of 
the same spirit that Lord Macaulay has more 
feeling for the Irish Celts of 1689, because 
their rising was prompted by obvious self- 
interest, than he has for the Jacobite rebels 
of 1745, whose enterprise was the result of 
a blind devotion. In the same way there 
are many forms of individual character which 
Lord Macaulay had no power to penetrate 
In his hands Cranmer is a 
saintly hypocrite, consistent only in the vil- 
est sycophancy. Lord Bacon is a treacher- 
ous wretch, an angel in the head, a reptile 
at heart. James II. is an unintelligible mix- 
ture of cowardice, baseness, cruelty, and 
perfidy ; while William is a Deus ex machind, 
whose conduct is ever dictated by a wise 
magnanimity. It is obvious how wanting in 
real insight, in understanding the mystery 
of human nature, in the right reading of acts 
and motives, are these descriptions of well- 
known persons. On the whole, We may say, 
on this part of the subject, that Lord Ma- 
caulay had little sympathy with any ages 
save those of decorous material civilization, 
or for any save the upper and middle classes 
of society, and that he had little power of 
thoroughly seeing into characters save those 
on the type of a modern period. He may 
understand the Halifaxes, the Addisons, the 
Wa*poles, and the Pitts, but not the Chan- 
doses, the Wols¢ys, the Burleighs, and the 
Walsinghams. 

To sum up our remarks upon the charac- 
teristics of Lord Macaulay, we think that 
his was one of those minds that owed its tri- 
umphs rather to a happy union of abilities, 
than to any marked original genius. No 
speaker or writer with whom we are ac- 
quainted so throughly combined the histori- 
cal cast of intcllect—its dwelling in the past, 
its antiquarian tendency, its want of earnest 
feeling with human nature—with so strong 
a practical common sense, se bright a fancy, 
and so rich an eloquence. No essayist or 
historian in our language has even nearly 
approached him in the power of collecting 
facts, of arranging them to produce effect, 
and of weaving them into a brilliant narra- 
tive. Few writers have erred so little on the 


side of enthusiasm, sentiment, or bad taste, 
or have so well obeyed a vigorous and logi- 
cal understanding and a sound judgment in 
weighing evidence. ° Even within the range 
of his peculiar studies, he has been surpassed 
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by reasoners and debaters; but he pos- 
sessed in a high degree the faculty of argu- 
ment, and he could state his arguments with 
the most admirable clearness. As an artist 
in language—to use the expression—his 
genius lay in grouping and managing details 
soas to place them in the most favorable light, 
and in flinging over his subject, whatever 
it might be, the hues of the most attractive 
illustration. On the other hand, he was de- 
ficient in speculative — ; he had not only 
no just conception o erin but he was 
not truly philosophical within his own sphere 
of thought; and he even wanted the lower 


_ faculty of really profound and minute criti- 





cism. So his thoughts, though always acute 
and sensible, are seldom deep, subtle, or lu- 
minous; and his capacity of reflection re- 
sembles the stream that throws out clearly 
broken images of things, but is not suffi- 
ciently still and deep to glass them in their 
full significance. Add to this, that he was 
without that higher imagination which can 
enter a period, and restore to life its ideas, 
its tendencies, its actors, and its events; 
that, accordingly, he failed in portraying 
characters naturally, or even in painting 
scenes that required individualizing touches ; 
and that he had little sympathy with several 
eras, and with many forms of human nature, 
—and our estimate of him will have been 
completed. His place will not be among the 
great master minds that have left their stamp 
upon the thought of the world, or even 
among the higher artists who have made 
words the ministers of the creative faculty ; 
but it will be eminent among the brilliant 
commentators, the learned students, the 
glowing rhetoricians, and the historians who 
have combined great diligence and judg- 
ment with deep research and pleasing orna- 
ment. 

Such beiug our general estimate of Lord 
Macaulay, we proceed to test it by a refer- 
ence to his works, and, in doing so, of course, 
must netice them cursorily. And first, as 
regards the Lays of Rome, which, although 
not the entire of his poetry, are so much the 
best specimens of it, that we shall confine 
ourselves to a notice of them. They con- 
sist as our readers know, of the four pieces 
of ‘“ Horatius,” the “ Battle of Lake Regil- 
lus,” “ Virginius,” and the “Prophecy of 
Capys.” All these are supposed to have 
been sung by Roman minstrels on various 
festive and political occasions, and to belong 
to that early period of Roman History, when 
the republic had not yet conquered Italy, 
and the distinction between the patricians 
and plebeians continued. What strikes us 
most in reading these poems is the skill with 
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| period he treats, and how correctly he ad- 
justed the color of his descriptions to the 
age which he seeks to reproduce. This ac- 
| curacy of keeping is the result ef his enor- 
mous knowledge, and it is of such remarka- 
ble excellence, that we doubt if it has been 
equalled by any modern poet except Milton, 
in his famous pictures of Rome and Athens. 
In “ Horatius,” the earliest of the lays, there 
is no allusion to Greek literature; the poet 
seems to have no knowledge of even the 
boundaries of Italy ; and the extreme bar- 
barism of the Tuscan invasion, the gather- 
ing of the senate in the city hall, the de- 
scription of the antique bridge, and the 
half-timid allusion to the political struggle, 
“when the tribunes beard the high, and the 
fathers grind the low ”—all these are signifi- 
cant of the time when Rome was, as yet, 
cooped up within her seven hills, and the 
plebeians were only feeling their way to ob- 
tain influence in the state. On the other 
hand, in the ‘‘ Prophecy of Capys ”—the 
latest of the lays—which belongs to the pe- 
riod when the slahalan struggle was over, and 
when Rome had overthrown the armies o 
Pyrrhus, and was rapidly acquiring the mas- 
tery of Italy, the manner and coloring are 
quite different; there is not a word about 
political dissension; the poet displays an ac- 
quaintance, ambitious but inexact, with dis- 
tant countries and foreign nations, and the 
sb the self-confidence, and the energy of 
ome are set forth in vigorous fulness. 
Again, it is impossible not to notice the lus- 
trous fancy and careful judgment which ani- 
mate and pervade these poems. In the 
gathering of the Thirty Cities, in the mar- 
shalling of the Tuscan warriors, and in the 
muster of the Latin and Roman armies, 
there is a fulness of language, a profusion 
|of metaphors, and a variety of beautiful il- 
| lustrations, which fascinate the mind of the 
| reader ; and nothing can be finer than the taste 
with which ornament is employed to make 
effect. An instance of this is the perfect 
aptness of the similes and epithets made 
use of; they are always strictly classical and 
natural; and they never remind us by mod- 
ern allusions that the poet belongs to the 
nineteenth century. The beard of King 
Tarquin is‘ white as,Mount Soracte;” the 
dust of the battle is “like the Pomptine fog 
at morn ;” the long van of the Roman army 
| “rolls like the Po on the Celtic plain;” the 
Thirty Cities are “ swept down as the spray 
of Adria flies ;” and in the pictures of the 
Roman cottage in winter, of the old Forum 
|in the days of Appius Claudius, and of the 
| distant countries which were to bow to the 
, Roman yoke, it would be difficult to produce 








which Lord Macaulay has caught and em- a single adjective which is not a vivid and a 


bodied the general characteristics of each | 


perfect epithet. Finally, the splendor and 
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energy of the diction of these lays, though in 
our judgment somewhat out of place, must 
strike throughout the reader’s observation ; 
and they animate a measure of melodious 
strength which is not unworthy of the ear 
of Dryden. 

Thus, immense learning, brilliancy of man- 
ner, admirable judgment and skill in lan- 
guage, are the chief beauties of these poems. 
The best passages in them are certainly those 
where scenes are mixed and crowded to- 
gether, and there is an opportunity for fancy 
to light them up, without requiring a strong 
imagination to reproduce them fully. The 
closing lines of the “‘ Prophecy of ey oa in 
which the imperial destiny of Rome is bodied 
forth in a succession of pictures remote and 
magnificent are, in our judgment, one of the 
finest of these passages :— 


“ Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile, 
Hurrah !. for the rich dye of Tyre, 
And the fine web of Nile, 
The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings ; 
The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings ; 
The urns of massy silver, 
The goblets rough with gold, 
The many-colored tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old, 
The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The brass that seems to speak ; 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 
Have given unto the Greek. 
* * * * * 
“ Then, where o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown, 
Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes looks down ; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades, 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 
Where in the still, deep water, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 
Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice ; 
Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice ; 
Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o'er the western foam, 
Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name bf Rome.” 

On the other hand the deficiencies in these 
oems will appear upon a close examination. 
heir diction is too polished in our judg- 

ment; it is absurd to put into the mouth of 
a half-barbarous Roman minstrel such lan- 
guage as Virgil would not have disdained ; 
and although the lays themselves belong to 
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agination to give life to their creations and 
of the true dramatic genius. No scene in 
them is set forth so as to make us feel before 
it, and none of their characters have the flesh 
and blood, the action and passion of human 
nature. How tame is this closing scene of 
the battle compared with the stirring Ho- 
meric pictures! The poet enumerates the in- 
cidents in succession, he does not combine 
them into a harmonious creation :—~ 


“« Now on each side the leaders 
Gave signal for the charge, 
And on each side the footinen 
Strode on with lance and targe ; 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore; 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar: 
And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red, 
And like the Pomptine fog at morn 
The dust hung overhead ; 
And louder still and louder 
Rose from the darkered field 
The braying of the war-horns, 
The clang of sword and shield, 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds on the plain, 
The shouting of the slayers 
And screeching of the slain.” 


Observe, too, how completely in “ Virgi- 
nius,” the true dramatic faculty is wanting. 
The story, of course, is known to our read- 
ers ;* and we ask if any lover in the world, 
in a fearful crisis of his mistress’ fate, would 
spend himself in the glittering rhetoric em- 
bracing a crowd of remote subjects, and not 
instinct with a touch of earnest passion, 
which Lord Macaulay makes Icilius utter :— 


‘Now, by your children’s cradles, now by your 

father’s graves, 

Be men to-day, Quirites, or be forever slaves ! 

For this did Servius give us laws? For this 
did Luerece bleed ? 

For this was the great vengeance wrought on 
Tarquin’s evil seed ? 

For this did ‘those false sons make red the 
axes of their sire ? 

For this did Sczevola’s right hand hiss in the 
Tuscan fire ? 

Shall the vile fox earth awe the race that 
stormed the lion’s den ? 

Shall we, who could not brook one lord, 
crouch to the wicked Ten ? 

Oh, for that ancient spirit which curbed the 
senate’s will! 

Oh, for the tents which in old time whitened 
the sacred hill! 

In those brave days our fathers stood firmly 
side to side; 

They faced the Marcian fury ; they tamed the 
Fabian pride ; 





different centuries, there is no difference in 


* It is true that Lord Macaulay does not ex- 
pressly tell us that Icilius was betrothed to Vir- 


their stately magnificence. But the chief of | ginia, but the relation is implied at the close of the 
their defects undoubtedly are a want of im- 


ispeech. The legend is told by Livy, iii., 44. 
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They drove the fiercest Quinctius, an outcast 
forth from Rome ; 

They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shiv- 
ered fasces home. 

But what their care bequeathed us our mad- 
ness flung away, 

All the ripe fruit of threescore years was 


blighted in a day. 

Exult, ye proud patricians! The hard-fought 

fight is o’er. 

We strove for honors—’twas in vain : for free- 

, dom—'tis no more.” 

There are many more lines in this speech, 
and the last are nearer the subject than those 
we have quoted; but the entire is a piece 
of rhetorical eloquence, not of deep, close, 
lover’s feeling. Did Romeo at the tomb of 
Juliet tell us in showy verse of the strife be- 
tween the Montagues and Capulets ? 

The next subject we shall refer to is that 
of Lord Manauley’s “‘Speeches.” He said 
truly, that they contained “ opinions and 
reasonings which were heard with favor by 
a large part of the commons of England.” 
The term “ favor ” exactly describes the ef- 
fect which these brilliant efforts produced in 

arliament. Whenever it was known that 

ord Macaulay was on his legs, the House 
became crowded, and the audience attentive ; 
and admiration, occasionally bursting into 
applause, followed the orator through his 
stately harangue. At the same time, it can- 
not be said that these ‘‘ Speeches ” had the 
results which belong to eloquence of the 
highest kind; they pleased, but they never 
subdued the hearer ; they appealed to his in- 
tellect, not to his heart; they conveyed the 
ideas of elaborateness and preparation, and 
not of spontaneous fervor and simplicity. 
They commanded the “coronam multipli- 
cem ” and the “ crebas ascensiones,” not the 
‘‘risum cum velit,” “cum velit fletum.” In 
a word, the characteristics of Lord Macau- 
lay’s oratory have been hit off exactly by 
Cicero: “Cum tria videntur esse que ora- 
tor efficere deberet, ut doceret, et delectaret, 
et moveret, duo summé tenuit ut et rem illus- 
traret dicendo, et animos eorum qui audiunt 
devinceret voluptate; aberat tertia illa laus 
qua permoveret atque incitaret animos, quam 
plurimum pollere diximus.” Nor is the rea- 
son of this at all difficult to discover. Viewed 
as political lectures, addressed extempore to 
a most fastidious and cultivated assembly, 
these “‘ Speeches” have very great merits. 
They are full of a discernment exceedingly 
keen when dealing with questions as theo- 
rems merely; and occasionally they show 
that vigorous common sense which never 
fails to please an English audience. Their 
method of argument is of that kind which is 
most telling when heard but once; it never 
attempts to ascend to general laws, or to lay 
down abstract principles, but it deals in many 
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pregnant examples, and in acute and trench- 
ant confutation. Their diction, also, is of 
the best kind, clear, rapid, vigorous, and 
sonorous, not overloaded with metaphor or 
antithesis, yet not without these bright at- 
tractions, and especially remarkable for its 
allusions to Scripture—the most effective of 
oratorical illustrations. On the other hand, 
viewed as pure specimens of oratory, these 
“‘ Speeches ” want the highest excellences 
which belong to the supreme efforts of elo- 
quence. Lord Macaulay spoke as if his sub- 
ject was a thing apart, to be viewed histori- 
cally in its relations with the past, and not 
as a matter of immediate interest that en- 
grossed the entire faculties of the orator. 
He also addressed his audience as if they 
were rather thinking beings, to be moved 
by their historical reminiscences, than as 
men engaged in serious business, with their 
reason and passions aroused by it. Hence 
these “Speeches” have the character of 
essays unmistakably; and they want the 
living sympathy with the present occasion, 
the earnest interest in the actual hearers, 
and the flexible play of reasoning and allu- 
sion, without which eloquence will always be 
frigid. They are also deficient in mastery of 
details—no slight fault with the House of 
Commons—and they are absolutely without 
the powerful accessories, so far as regards 
immediate effect, of wit, humor, personality, 
and sarcasm. On the whole, they will be 
more interesting to the student than they 
actually were to the House of Commons; 
and perhaps they will charm and instruct 
succeeding generations when speeches more 
immediately telling shall have been forgotten. 

Thus the “ Speeches” as well as the writ- 
ings of Lord Macaulay reveal the faculties 
we have ascribed to him—the historical tem- 
perament and immense learning, joined with 
sense and shrewdness, and a mastery of rea- 
soning of a certain kind, and of a thoroughly 
attractive style, with a want of sympathy 
and of really deep thought. It has been the 
fashion to compare these ‘‘ Speeches” with 
those of Burke; but the points of resem- 
blance are fewer than those of difference. 
Burke, indeed, was fond of historical illustra- 
tion, though not in the same degree as Lord 
Macaulay; and his gorgeous, brilliant, and 
classical style may have served in some re- 
spects as a model to the latter. But the 
reasoning of Burke in the House of Com- 
mons was both much deeper and more trivial 
than that of Lord Macaulay; it ascended to 
higher generalizations, and descended to ar- 
guments far more feeble; and, exactly in 
contrast to Lord Macaulay, his taste was 
neither pure nor exact, while his imagination 
was very fervent and powerful. Sensibility, 
also, often running into excess, and carrying 
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him into a strange extravagance, predomi- 
nated in the speeches of Burke: he filled him- 
self with a subject, and grasped it passion- 
ately, though he sometimes failed to impress 
his audience with this, so remote and pro- 
found were occasionally his arguments, and 
so profuse his knowledge and illustrations; 
whereas Lord Macaulay invariably obeyed 
the dictates of a sober sense, and of a judg- 
ment that never erred in taste, and that knew 
exactly how far to put forth its resources. 
Burke, too, though too prone to philosophiz- 
ing and generalities, was capable of handling 
the smallest details, and of arranging them 
in the clearest manner—as his speech on 
Economic Reform attests; while here Lord 
Macaulay was decidedly wanting ; and all his 
“Speeches,” so to say, are in that middle 
region which lies between the higher bear- 
ings of a subject and its immediate facts and 
statistics. Unquestionably, the oratorical 
gifts of Burke were the more splendid; and 
no speech of Lord Macaulay nearly ap- 
proaches the magnificent order, the luminous 
narrative, the mastery of details, and the 
solemn pathos of the great orations against 
Warren Hastings. But the discretion of 
Lord Macaulay was so much greater, his 
logic was so much more neat, his faculties 
were under so much better control, and his 
diction was so much more pure and chaste, 
that, on the whole, he attracted more general 
admiration. We might pursue the compar- 
ison further; but we are not of opinion that 
the oratory of Lord Macaulay is essentially 
of the same kind as that of Burke; and we 
have made these remarks only to express our 
dissent from the notion that it had the same 
real characteristics. 

As aspecimen of Lord Macaulay’s oratory, 
we quote the following remarks on Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, in 1840, which seem to us in his 
most characteristic manner. Observe the 
sound and rational thought, never over-re- 
fined or approaching commonplace, but full 
of learning and rigorous logic. Observe the 
shrewd sense which hits exactly the weak 
points in Sir Robert’s career, and predicts 
accurately in what it would terminate. Ob- 
serve, also, the clear and pointed diction, 
somewhat hard and cold, but full of energy. 
And finally, observe the historical treatment 
of the subject; how the orator criticises his 
rival as a thing of the past—an agency that 
has gone wrong, and that may hereafter go 
wrong also—but how he does not assail him 
as a living man, who was probably watching 
an opportunity to overthrow him :— 

“To go back to what is now matter of history, 
the Right Honorable Baronet bore a chief part 
in the restoration of the currency. By a very 
large proportion of his followers, the restoration 
of the currency is considered as the chief cause 
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of the distresses of the country. The Right 
Honorable Baronet cordially supported the com- 
mercial policy of Mr. Huskisson. But there 
was no name more odious than that of Mr. Hus- 
kisson to the rank and file of the Tory party. 
The Right Honorable Baronet assented to the 
Act which removed the disabilities of Protestant 
Dissenters. But, a very short time ago, a noblo 
duke, one of the highest in power and rank of 
the Right Honorable Baronet’s adherents, posi- 
tively refused to lend his aid to the executing 
of that Act. The Right Honorable Baronct 
brought in the Bill which removed the disabili- 
ties of the Roman Catholics ; but his supporters 
make it a chief article of charge against us, that 
we have given practical effect to the law which 
is his best title to public esteem. The Right 
Honorable Baronet has declared himself decid- 
edly favorable to a poor-law. Yet, if a voice is 
raised against the Whig bastilles, and the kings 
of Somerset House, it is almost certain to be 
the voice of some zealous retainer of the Right 
Honorable Baronet. On the great question of 
privilege the Right Honorable Baronet has taken 
a part which entitles him to the gratitude of all 
who are solicitous for the honor and the useful- 
ness of the popular branch of the legislature. 
But if any person calls us tyrants, and calls 
those whom we have imprisoned martyrs, that 
person is certain to be a partisan of the Right 
Honorable Baronet. Even when the Right 
Honorable Baronet does happen to agree with 
his followers as to « conclusion, he seldom ar- 
rives at that conclusion by the same process of 
reasoning which satisfies them. Many great 
questions which they consider as questions of 
right and wrong, as questions of moral and re- 
ligious principle, as questions which must, for 
no earthly object, and on no emergency be com- 
promised, are treated by him merely as questions 
of expediency, of place, and of time. He has 
opposed many Bills introduced by the present 
government ; but he has opposed them on such 
grounds that he is at perfect liberty to bring in 
the same Bills himself next year, with perhaps 
some slight variation. I listened to him, as I 
always listen to him, with pleasure, when he 
spoke last session on the subject of education. 
I could not but be amused at the skill with which 
he performed the hard task of translating the 
gibberish of bigots into language which might 
not misbecome the mouth of a man of sense. I 
felt certain that he despised the prejudices of 
which he condescended to make use, and that 
his opinions about the Normal Schools and the 
Douay Version entirely agreed with my own. 
I therefore do not think that, in times like these, 
the Right Honorable Baronet can conduct the 
Administration with honor to himself or with 
satisfaction to those who are impatient to see him 
in office. I will not affect to feel apprehensions 
from which I am entirely free. Ido not fear, 
and I will not pretend to fear, that the Right 
Honorable Baronet will be a tyrant and a perse- 
cutor. I do not believe that he will give up Ire- 
land to the tender mercies of those zealots who 
form, I am afraid, the strongest, and I am sure 
the loudest, part of his retinue. 1 do not believe 
that he will strike the names of Roman Catholics 
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from the Privy Council book, and from the Com- 
missions of the Peace. I do not believe that he 
will lay on our table a Bill for the repeal of that 
great Act which was introduced by himself in 
1829. What I do anticipate is this, that he will 
altempt to keep his party together by means which 
will excite grave discontents, and yet that he will not 
succeed in keeping his party together ; that he will 
lose the support of the Tories without obtaining 
the support of the nation; and that his govern- 
ment will fall from causes purely internal.” 


We proceed to make some comments on 
Lord Macaulay as an essayist. His “ Es- 
says” may be divided into three classes—as 
critical, biographical, and historical. As re- 
spects the first, the extreme clearness of the 
tone of thought, and the propriety of the 
language used to express it, are perhaps 
their most conspicuous excellences. What- 
ever may be the opinion as to the range of 
Lord Macaulay’s ideas, or as to their accu- 
racy in critical decision, there can be none 
as to their purport and significance ; nor can 
any one fail to admire the terse and pointed 
style in which they have found a thorough 
embodiment. Mr. Gladstone’s theory on 
Church and State, so obscure in the original, 
becomes lucid in Lord Macaulay’s language; 
and the refutation of it is as plain and cogent 
as Paley’s treatment of Hume in the Lvi- 
dences of Christianity. What may be termed 
the temporal theory of government, that its 
primary end is the secular welfare of the 
state, was never stated more forcibly and 
vividly than in the same essay ; and this may 
be said of the argument in faver of tolera- 
tion in the reviews of Southey and of the 
Jewish disabilities. Even when Lord Ma- 
caulay is palpably in the wrong, there is no 
question as to his meaning: his positions are 
never hidden in a mist of words, or disguised 
by rhetorical or sophistical art; and his views 
upon the periods most fruitful of poetry, his 
comparison between Shelley and Bunyan in 
point of imagination, and his notions about 
the Greek and Baconian philosophies, and 
upon the value of the mental and moral 
sciences, are invariably brought perspicu- 
ously before us. This is certainly an excel- 
lence of a high order, nor is it the only 
excellence of Lord Macaulay within this 
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acute remarks upon the poets of the school 
of Pope, upon the tone of Italian thought in 
the age of Machiavelli, upon the character- 
istic difference between the dramatists before 
and after the Civil Wars, upon the reaction 
against the “Classical” writers at the be- 
ginning of this century, upon the causes of 
the popularity of Hobbism in 1680, and upon 
the singular contrast presented by the mind 
of Milton to those of almost all his contem- 
poraries. Nor are these general observations 
of greater value than some of Lord Macau- 
lay’s particular comments upon authors. He 
has admirably pointed out one of the great 
merits of Milton—a merit, we may observe, 
which belongs to Lord Macaulay himself; 
namely, the art by which mere collections 
of names may become spells to arouse ideas 
and associations. He has said justly, that 
one of the great beauties of the Paradise 
Lost is that it embodies in material forms 
the spiritual world, without making us lose 
the sense of its transcendental nature. He 
has observed acutely that Lord Byron be- 
longed half to the old and half to the new 
school of poetry; and that he forms a com- 
mon link React the admirers of Pope and 
of Wordsworth. So, too, he has caught the 
exact qualities of Addison’s humor, he has 
struck out in a few words the vices of John- 
son’s style of criticism, and he has hit the 
great blot in the Deserted Village, that its 
scenery is English, while its incidents are in 
Ireland. Other instances, we dare say, will 
occur to our readers, but perhaps we have 
made a sufficient enumeration, 

On the other hand, the defects of Lord 
Macaulay as a critic, though they sometimes 
elude a careless reader, on account of the 
fascination of his language, will appear, upon 
a little reflection. These defects are princi- 
Loin 4 a want of deep thought, and of a thor- 
ough appreciation of the subjects criticised. 
We have already referred to the shallow 
perereree-nite appear duly registered in 

is ‘‘ Essays ”—with respect to the evidences 
of natural religion, to the inutility of mental 








and moral philosophy, to the superiority of 


| poetry in an age of barbarism, and to the 
contrast between the Greeks and Lord Bacon 


province. Several critics in our age have |—and accordingly, shall not allude to them 


thought more deeply, and have penetrated 
more fully the spirit of other writers, but 
none have made more ingenious isolated re- 
flections, or have caught more accurately 
some of the peculiarities of their subjects. 
For instance, nothing can be better than 
Lord Macaulay’s definition of the office of an 
historian, thrown in incidentally in the ‘ Es- 
say on Sir James Mackintosh.” Equally 
just is his definition of the true province of 
poetry contained in the review of Moore’s 


further. 
;want of insight into subjects of criticism 


But we must say a word upon the 


which may be detected frequently in these 
“Essays.” We cannot remember a single 
author whose works Lord Macaulay has 
really analyzed, whose central thoughts he 
has attempted to penetrate, whose ideas he 
has exhausted and reviewed, or whose poetic 
gifts he has ventured to enumerate. The 
‘Essay on Milton” refers to two or three 





only of the attributes of that master, and 
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that on Byron is equally superficial. The 
“‘Essay on Bacon” scarcely alludes to Ba- 
con’s philosophy as a whole ; it touches, in- 
deed, upon his logic, and expatiates on its 
professed objects ; but it does not give us 
an idea of its scope and divisions. The 
same may be said of the “ Essays on Addi- 
son and Johnson;” They deal happily with 
some of these writers’ characteristics, but they 
avoid a thorough examination of their works 
or their genius. Indeed, the method of Lord 
Macaulay’s literary reviews is the best proof 
of this want of searching penetration. He 
looks at an author, not through his works, 
but principally in his relations to his time, 
sets forth the events which may have influ- 
enced his mental culture, particularizes his 
intellectual associations, and places him in 
the midst of those contemporaries who may 
have colored his life and writings. Thus the 
“Essay on Milton” is less a tribute to his 
genius than a survey of the tendencies of 
the Cromwellian period. That on Machia- 
velli is a sketch of the tone of Italian ethics 
in the sixteenth century, not an inquiry into 
his real characteristics. That on Johnson 
is a review of the state of literature in the 
days of Walpole; it is only incidentally a 
criticism on the author of Lasselas. It is 
the same thing with respect to the essays on 
Addison and Madame D’Arblay, on Lord 
Byron and the comic dramatists—in all of 
them the real subject is less considered than 
the circumstances which happen to surround 
it; and the form of the central figure is 
weakly delineated, or is lost in a crowd of 
brilliant accessories. The result is, that 
these criticisms are imperfect, for the most 
part, however acute they are in some of their 
remarks, and however bright may be the 
grouping around them. In a word, what 
Lord Macaulay wrote of Mr. Martin’s paint- 
ings is very applicable to his critical essays : 
“In his picture of paradise the wR ee is 
every thing; Adam, Eve, and Raphael at- 
tract much less notice than the lake and the 
mountains, the gigantic flowers, and the 
giraffes which feed upon them.” 

The biographical essays of Lord Macaulay 
are, we think, more valuable than his criti- 
cal essays. Other writers have equalled his 
logical neatness in reasoning and in discuss- 
ing books; but he is unrivalled in pictur- 
esqueness of style; and this merit is of the 
greatest use to the biographer. Besides, his 
method of treating a subject in relation to 
the facts and events around it, though ex- 
tremely faulty in pure criticism, ensures a 
brilliant and vivid picture when the life of a 

eat man is to be delineated. This method, 
indeed, is not very — tc the usually 
retired lives of men of letters ; and, accord- 


ingly, the biographical sketches of Addison 
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and Johnson are not among Lord Macaulay’s 
masterpieces ; but, where it was sustained 
by a consummate power over facts, and by a 
wonderful skill in creating effects, it pro- 
duced splendid historical scenes in reference 
to eminent men of action. Thus, the best 
biographical essays of Lord Macaulay are 
those in which his subject is a warrior or a 
statesman, whose individual character it is 
less necessary to portray than it is to describe 
the events in which he acted ; in which these 
events give scope for a glowing narrative ; 
and in which it is possible to bring together 
several animated descriptions. These con- 
ditions being united in the sketches of Clive 
and Hastings, we are disposed to consider 
them as the best specimens of Lord Macau- 
lay’s efforts in biography. If they do not 
satisfy us as to the nature of the men them- 
selves—if these portraits of Clive and Hast- 
ings are inexpressive—if they leave us with- 
out a full sense of the inner life of the victor 
of Plassey and the destroyer of the Rohillas 
—they set before us a vision of the old Mo- 
gul empire, of the rivalry between France 
and England to supplant it, of the wonder- 
ful means by which we succeeded in the at- 
tempt, and of the vast and mysterious theatre 
which witnessed these events—which is un- 
paralleled in its grouping, its finish, and its 
splendor. Next to these essays, but in a 
lower scale, we could place the biographies 
of Chatham and Sir William Temple, for 
here the actors were of the peculiar type 
which Lord Macaulay thoroughly under- 
stood; that is, they were modern English 
statesmen, and their lives, at least on their 
public side, were. absorbed in a drama of 
historical affairs which was of the very high- 
est importance, and with which Lord Ma- 
caulay was quite familiar. Indeed, the par- 
liamentary life of England from 1735 to 
1778, that is, between the ministry of Wal- 
pole and that of Lord North, has never been 
drawn with half the vigor and animation 
with which it re-appears in the essays on 
Lord Chatham; and no one but Lord Ma- 
caulay in his ‘* History,” has surpassed the 
admirable account of the foreign policy of 
Charles II., contained in the essay on Sir 
William Temple. As for the other biogra- 
phies by Lord Macaulay, they are, we think, 
very inferior to these, and are marked with 
no trifling errors and defects; but they have 
in common the great merits of good arrange- 
ment, of skill in narrative, and of a style of 
exceeding brilliancy. 

There is, however, one capital fault which 
runs through all these charming sketches. 
In no one instance has Lord Macaulay suc- 
ceeded, as Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Carlyle 
have succeeded, in making us feel at home, 
and in contact with the men, whose outer 
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aspect he has delineated. He has dealt with 
them all historically, not personally ; as they 
appeared girt up for display and action, not 
at times when their real natures were ap- 
parent. And, even in describing them from 
this side, he has rather enumerated their 
acts, and put together their qualities, than 
combined images of living humanity. The 
touches of genius which have restored to us 
a Montrose and a Dundee, an Oliver Crom- 
well or a Danton, even when viewed solely 
in their political life, are wanting in Lord 
Macaulay’s portraits of Clive and Hastings, 
of Chatham and Temple. As for his other 
biographies, their faults are more numerous, 
though we fully admit the charm of their 
style and manner. The sketch of Hampden 
is tame and indistinct, so far as relates to the 
man himself; we do not see him as he stood 
before the judges of Charles the First, or as 
he battled for freedom in the Long Parlia- 
ment, or as he headed his troop of dragoons 
at Chalgrove, though the account of the 
events in which he played his part is summed 
up with much clearness and accuracy. The 
porires of Bacon is mean and conventional ; 

is individuality is lost in the crowd of per- 
sonages around him, and in the mass of cir- 
cumstances bearing on his career ; and the pe- 
culiar features of the man are drawn after the 
coarsest possible ideal. So it is with respect 
to Frederic the Great ; we feel that Lord Ma- 
caulay has classified some of his qualities, 
not, be it observed, with justice or feeling, 
and that he has given us a vigorous histori- 


: cal sketch of the wars of the Austrian suc- 


cession, and the Seven Years’; but the real 
Frederic escapes the eye, and, in his place, 
we have a mere fantastic figure, presenting 
almost impossible contrasts. In fact, as re- 
gards these three biographies, it is evident 
that Lord Macaulay has not grasped the 
central figures, and that he has no real, liv- 
ing sympathy with them; and no amount 
of historical illustration, no arrangement of 
an imposing background, no charm and fin- 
ished brilliancy of manner, will make amends 
for this cardinal error. As for the literary 
biographies of Lord Macaulay, we have al- 
ready expressed our opinion on them; they 
seem to us the worst in this class of essays, 
for here the difficulty lay in rendering the 
inner life of the subjects, exactly the point 
where Lord Macaulay is deficient, and there 
was little room for historical illustration ; 
and, accordingly, the result has usually been 
a delineation, hae, indeed, and varnished, 
and full of figures that strike the eye, but 
which is wanting in the spirit and genius 
which give value to such a delineation. A 
tone of chill splendor, of artful rhetoric, of 
glaring color, and of deficient power, ap- 
pears, in our judgment, in these pieces. 
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The historical essays of Lord Macaulay 
are not only, we think, his best essays, but 
they are that portion of his works on which 
we would rest his title to fame. He has 
been surpassed as a poet, a critic, and an 
orator ; as an historian he has several rivals ; 
but he is the soundest and most brilliant 
commentator on part of our history who as 
yet has adorned the literature of England. 
For the period between the accession of 
Charles the First and that of the ministry 
of Lord North, that is, for the period in 
which our constitution was settled, he has 
united, in a degree hitherto unapproached, 
the faculties of explaining the onward course 
of events, in a series of clear and accurate 
views, and of giving to his readers, in a brief 
space, the spirit of the epochs he has illus- 
trated. As an analyst of laws, of institu- 
tions, and of governments, or as an advocate 
of a special theory, he may be inferior to 
Hallam and Hume for this period; but heis 
immeasurably before them in the power of 
reproducing its real tendencies, of generaliz- 
ing clearly upon its changes, and of bringing 
its character before his readers. Thus, in 
the essays on Hallam and on Hampden, he 
has sketched the general condition of Eng- 
lish parties in 1640, the principles involved 
in the civil war, the real danger that threat- 
ened the constitution, and the real conduct 
of the king and parliament, in an outline of 
such remarkable vigor, and yet in so small 
a miniature, that we are amazed at such an 
union of strength and condensation. Equally 
masterly and vivid is his account of the pol- 
icy of Charles the Second along its tortuous 
lines, as it appears in the former of these 
essays, and also in that on Sir William Tem- 
ple; while his picture of the court of the 
Merry Monarch, and of the literature of his 
reign, is in the very tones of Grammont and 
Wycherley. The consequences of the revo- 
lution of 1688 are nowhere stated with such 
accuracy as in his essay on Sir James Mack- 
intosh ; and we shall search in vain for such 
another sketch of the administration of 
Walpole, and of the policy of that states- 
man, as we find in the essays on Horace 
Walpole and Lord Chatham. Compare, too, 
in the latter essay, the narrative of the events 
before the Seven Years’ War, of the fluctu- 
ations in the Pelham ministries, of the vac- 
illation of the Duke of Newcastle, of the de- 
graded state of public opinion in England, 
and of the evils produced by an oligarchical 
House of Commons, with that of any other 
writer, however voluminous, and Lord Ma- 
caulay’s superiority as an historical essayist 
will be evident. Nor should we forget, 
when touching on his triumphs within this 
province, to call attention to his account of 
the state of parties in 1760, of the change 
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of opinion caused by the accession of George | doubt, so able an historical argument for 
the Third, of the vicissitudes of governments | Rome, or one so telling in style and manner, 
in the first years of that reign, of the views | was never penned by Jesuit or Jansenist. 
of politicians during the American War, and | It is true, also, that the sketches of the Cru- 
of the sudden growth of democracy within 


sade against the Albigenses, of the schism 
that period, which will be found in his second | which was closed by the Council of Con- 


essay on Chatham, and which, brief and con- | stance, of the secondary causes of the Refor- 
densed as it is, is far clearer than the elabo- | mation, of the secular progress of that event, 
rate efforts of Lord Stanhope and Mr. Mas- | of the means by which the Catholic powers 
sey, and much more accurate and animated. | fought against it, of the fierce political strife 
Though it must always be matter of the | it occasioned, of the apparent partition which 
decpest regret that the great work, of which | the two religions made of Europe about the 
these essays were mercly studies, remains a| middle of the seventeenth century, and of 
detached and unfinished fragment, we doubt | the rise and triumphs of the celebrated Order 
if it would have ever equalled these essays | of Jesus, are correct, so far as they go, and 
in comparative merit ; and, as Virgil’s critics | must arrest attention. Butis it the fact that 
prefer the Georgics to the 2neid, we con- | the Reformation was owing in the main to 
sider these short pieces of Lord Macaulay | mere dislike of the temporal domination of 
the finest specimens of his genius. ithe popes, and to the expansion of the hu- 








The cause of the great excellence of Lord 
Macaulay within this sphere is, that his es- 
says on modern English history give scope 
to his prodigious knowledge of its facts, to 
his sound judgment in dealing with them, 
and to his rapid and vivid style, without 
compelling him to present these facts as in 


man intellect only? Or was it the symptom 
of a profound religious movement, here and 
there no doubt associated with evil and self- 
‘ishness, but on the whole pregnant with a 
good spirit, and raising mankind to a higher 
level of humanity ? Were the long and des- 
perate wars it occasioned to be compared to 





a drama, or demanding pictures of specific the struggle of the French Revolution—that 
occurrences. They allow him to treat the | is, to the contest of evil passion against evil 
subject in parts ; to take, so to speak, bird’s- | power—or were they the outburst of nations 
eye views of it, and to make sensible re- | fighting earnestly for their religion? If the 
marks on it; and this is exactly the condition | Reformation was fiercely checked, was this 
under which his strength is most apparent. | chiefly owing to moral force, or to the infan- 
We do not, however, concede to his essays try of Castile, and the union of the house of 
on early English history, or on the history | Austria? If Protestantism has been divided 


of other nations, the same measure of praise 


we have given to the others we have referred | 
to. These essays, indeed, have all the pre- | 
cision of views, the keen generalizations | 


on asserted facts, and the picturesque and 
pointed style which mark his more trium- 

hant efforts; but they are not so compre- 

ensive, so searching, or so trustworthy. 
For instance, the essay on Burleigh and his 
Times contains some valuable observations 
upon our polity under the Tudors, upon the 
true character of our Reformation, and upon 
the causes of the changes of religion in Eng- 
land between 1548 and 1588—remarks which 
stamp thcir author as acute and sagacious; 
but it docs not give us an idea of the Eliza- 
bethan age, it has not penctrated its spirit 
and genius, and it deals with the acts of the 
great queen from a point of view entirely 
modern. So, too, all that Lord Macaulay 
wrote in his essays on Hampden and Hal- 
lam, as regards the state of England under 
the Plantagenets, betrays that he is not thor- 
oughly at home with the subject, and that 


he does not tread on familiar:ground until | 


he reaches the reigus of the early Stuarts. 
Nor are we dispesed to rate very highly his 
one great essay on foreign history—that on 
the Destiny of the Church of Rome. No 


within itself—as must be the case under 
every system which gives scope to free 
thought—can it be said, with even a decent 
show of truth, that the “ scamless garment” 
of the “Universal Church” remains un- 
broken? If the “miik-white hind” be as 
“unchanged” us it is said she is ‘‘immor- 
tal,” how does it happen that her outward 
aspect has been metamorphosed—that we 
hear no more of the terrors of the Vatican, 
of the tender mercies of the Inquisition, of 
the predominance of the canon law in Eu- 
rope, of the doctrines of Escobar, and of the 
triumphs of Alva? And if the great line of. 
demarcation fixed in 1648 has not since been 
materially altered in appearance, can it be 
denied that the spirit of the Reformation has 
deeply penctrated the Catholic land, and that 
it has breathed its living breath into the 
dwellers in that region? It is scarccly 
doubtful how these questions must be an- 
swered ; and the answers to them dispose at 
once of three-fourths of this brilliant essay. 

We now approach the famous J/istory of 
England, “the business and pleasure” of 
Lord Macaulay’s life, of which he was spared 
to give us a noble earnest, but which re- 
mains, unhappily, a fragment only. We 
shall say a few words upon this great work, 
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in relation, first, to its artistic form, and, 
next, to its substance and statements. View- 
ing it under the former aspect solely, it is 
enough to say that it displays the character- 
istics which we have attributed to its author. 
Such an assemblage of facts bearing on a 
particular subject has never been brought 
together by an historian. "Whether describ- 
ing the insurrection of Monmouth, or the 
tragedy of the Bloody Assizes, or the pro- 
ceedings leading to the Convention Parlia- 
ment, or the war in Ireland, or the campaign 
in the Netherlands, or the financial meas- 
ures of William and Montague, or the strug- 
gle of parties between 1687 and 1697, Lord 
Macaulay is absolutely without a rival in 
the art of combining and arranging his 
knowledge. Again, no history we are ac- 
quainted with so overflows with a brilliant 
rhetoric that enlivens every subjectit touches, 
that gives lustre to the general narrative, 
and that enchains attention by its vivid pic- 
turesqueness. Few historians, too, have 
shown more general sagacity in expounding 
the immediate problems of the time, in pen- 
etrating the bearings of party questions, in 
catching the prevailing spirit of the age, and 
in commenting on parliamentary proceed- 
ings. But, on the other hand, this ‘ His- 
tory ” is deficient in the higher generaliza- 
tions—in the power which exhausts and 
interprets the causes of events—in that im- 
agination which can lay hold of a character 
or a scene, and can embody it fully before 
the mind—and in that quick sympathy which 
is alive to the emotions of human nature in 
its various phases. In reading its pages we 
are not sufliciently made aware of the real 
transitions in the history of England; the 
revoluticns in its course are not marked with 
precision; and events are occasionally re- 
ferred to causes which, we think, are either 
erroneous or inadequate. So, too, the per- 
sonages in this ‘‘ History” are indistinct: 
the Roundhcads who swayed the Long Par- 
liament, and the Cavaliers who strove against 
them—the Court party who ruled at White- 
hall, and the Country party who menaced 
Charles II., are not only not vigorously re- 
produced, but the portraits of Charles I. 
and of Oliver Cromwell—of James II. and 
of William II.—of the statesmen who 
signed the Treaty of Dover, and the states- 
men who led the debates in the Conven- 
tion are not marked with clear individual- 
ity. The same remark applies to particular 
scenes, such as the sieges of Limerick and 
Londonderry, and the battles of Steinkirk 
and of Landen; the true form is absent, 
magnificent as is the coloring; and a want 
of feeling evidently pervades the descriptions 
of the English Reformation, of the Puritan 
movement under Elizabeth, of the Jacobite 
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reaction against William ITI., and, generally, 
of the condition of the people of England. 
It is also a special defect of this ‘‘ History,” 
in point of art, that its narrative runs too 
much into scenes ; and is not connected in a 
powerful unity ; that its prodigious learning 
deviates occasionally into episode; and that 
now and then it deals in a train of reflec- 
tions which are either trite, irrelevant, or 
out of place. In parts of it Lord Macaulay 
has forgotten “quantum series, juncturaque 
pollet,” and in this respect he is inferior to 
Hume, and especially to Gibbon. 

Passing from the form of this ‘* History ” 
to its substance, we may observe that it 
divides itself into three parts—from the in- 
vasion of Cesar to the death of Charles II.; 
from the death of Charles IT. to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688; and from the Revolution of 
1688 to the peace of Ryswick. As regards 
the first part, its character is that of an 
essay, and not of a regular historical narra- 
tive, if we except the famous third chapter 
—unrivalled in its peculiar merits—which 
restores to us the England of 1685. Taking 
it from this point of view, we may observe 
that its positions are safer from 1640 down- 
wards, than they are for the antecedent pe- 
riod. If some of the characteristics of the 
revolution which came to a head in 1640 
have not been brought out with sufficient 
force, the questions at issue, and the conduct 
of both parties are stated with the greatest 
eh ped Lord Macaulay has shown 
clearly that the acts of the Long Parliament, 
when judged in reference to actual events, 
were really marked with little violence, at 
least, before the final rupture; that its im- 
peachment of Strafford, and its imprisoning 
Laud, its suspicions as regards the Irish re- 
bellion, even the grand remonstrance, and 
the nineteen propositions, were not prompted 
by the spirit of revolution ; and that the vio- 
lation of the petition of right by Charles, 
his seizure of the five members, his ambigu- 
ous dealings with respect to Glamorgan, and 
the shifting weakness of his character, were 
the real causes of the great rebellion. He 
has done full justice to the powerful govern- 
ment of Cromwell—to its regard for the for- 
eign interests of England, and to its general 
energy and foresight; though some may 
think that he has thrown too bright a color 
on the figure of the great Protector. So, 
too, he has described with much felicity the 
inglorious reign of Charles II., his vassalage 
to France, and his tricks upon his parlia- 
ments; the long conflict between a corrupt- 
ing prerogative and the irregular forces of 
the Whig party; the intense Toryism of the 
Church and of the country gentry, throwing 
an enervating spell on the country; the joy 
which heralded the Restoration gradually 
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giving place to exasperated bitterness; the 
strange shifts in opinion, which alternately 
produced the Exclusion Bill and the Test Act, 
and the Oxford Parliament ; the tone of ir- 
religion, yet of intolerance, pervading soci- 
ety; and the selfishness, the profligacy, and 
the want of faith which marked almost all 
contemporary statesmen. It must be added, 
however, that, as to other periods, this part of 
this history is not so trustworthy. Little reli- 
ance can be placed upon its statements with 
respect to Celtic Britain, to the conversion 
of the Saxons to Christianity, and to the 
character of the Norman invaders; and in 
these a tone of carelessness is easily discov- 
erable. We are somewhat sceptical as to 
the extraordinary distinctions which it af- 
firms to have prevailed between the Saxon 
and Norman races in England from 1066 to 
1265 ; though we admit that it describes this 
melancholy period with touches of extraor- 
dinary vigor. We do not think that it dwells 
with sufficient length upon the nature of our 
medieval polity, and of the national forces 
which produced it; and we differ from its 
estimate of the influence of the Church as 
the sole agent in removing villeinage, and of 
the value of the movement headed by Wyc- 
liffe. The remark is extremely true, that 
force was the real check upon our Tudor and 
Plantagenet kings, and that this check be- 
came gradually weaker as the nation ad- 
vanced in age and opulence ; but the pecul- 
iar causes which, in the sixteenth century, 
made our constitution approach a despotism, 
and yet saved it from sucha catastrophe, 
are not enumerated with much distinctness. 
Little information is aiso given in this part 
of this history of the movement which pro- 
duced the Reformation; and, speaking gen- 
erally, its description of that event, and of 
the consequences it has wrought in England, 
though clear and interesting, is not deep or 
comprehensive. 

The real narrative of this history begins 
at its second part; and it may be said that 
the main idea of that narrative is to prove 
the necessity of the revolution. We need 
not say that, in this opinion, we concur en- 
tirely with Lord Macaulay. It is true that 


the events of the civil war had put an end 


to some of the perils which had menaced the 
constitution. Neither Charles I. nor James 
II. attempted to levy ship-money or benevo- 
lences, or to raise taxes by privy ; to 
imprison members of the House of Commons 
for contumacy ; to supersede the courts of 
justice by the Council of York and the Star 

hamber ; or to crowd their subjects into 
gaols without a chance of deliverance. But 
the approaches of despotism in these reigns 
were not the less real that they were made 


in a different manner; and our institutions | 
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were not the less assailed because the mode 
of attack had been altered. The dependence 
of Charles and James on Louis XIV., their 
submission to his imperious will, and their 
readiness to aid him in his various designs, 
were no small danger to the liberties of Eng- 
land. More directly these liberties were in- 
vaded, and the securities they rested on set 
aside by the pernicious theory that the king 
could dispense with the statute law; that is, 
could nullify the will of any parliament. In 
addition to this, the tenet of passive obedi- 
ence, which had originated in the reaction 
against the rebellion, and had been sedu- 
lously inculeated by the Church, had a most 
enslaving influence upon the nation; and 
the memories of the civil war and of the 
iron rule of Cromwell had contributed much 
to strengthenthe monarchy. In thisignoble 
and servile period when, besides, the spirit 
of our statesmen was peculiarly debased, 
Charles II. had been enabled, against the will 
of his people, to change the course of our 
foreign policy, to convert our tribunals into 
engines of oppression, to overthrow, whole- 
sale, the franchises of boroughs, and, in his 
later years, to rule in defiance of the Trien- 
nial Act. His successor was bolder, more 
thorough, and lesscautious. Without adopt- 
ing Lord Macaulay’s idea of his character, 
there is reason to believe that he intended, 
in the interest of his son, to place his king- 
dom entirely under the control of France, if 
not to make a present of Ireland to Louis. 
There is no doubt that, in the interest of his 
church—the professors of which, be it re- 
membered, were a small minority of his peo- 
ple—he illegally disregarded a whole code 
of statutes; and not only, in contempt of 
twenty parliaments, admitted Roman Cath- 
olics in numbers to offices, but rigidly ex- 
cluded Protestants from them. By the mere 
exercise of prerogative, and in the face of 
express law, he set up the iniquitous Court 
of High Commission, and made use of it to 
plunder the Church of England. In the 
same way, in defiance of law, he put forth 
his famous Declarations of Indulgence— 
documents certainly not intended to promote 
toleration, of which he had ever been the 
adversary ; but skilfully planned to separate 
the common foes of his religion, and thus to 
secure it a chance of triumph. Nor should 
it be forgotten how he filled his courts of 
justice with such judges as Jeffreys and Alli- 
bone — judges a made them the ante- 


chambers of the hangman, or the altars of a 
foul incense to tyranny—how he attempted 
to pack a parliament by destroying corporate 
righes, and by depriving noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, wholesale, of their places in the mag- 
istracy ; how in Ireland he supplanted the law 
by the agency of Tyrconnell; and how in 
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Scotland he had such governors as Dundee 
and Drummond. It is evident, on a review 
of these facts, that the empire had fallen on 
such a time that a revolution was necessary 
to vindicate its dignity and freedom. 

We concur also, for the most part, with 
Lord Macaulay, in his account of the events 
which closed with the Revolution. We be- 
lieve that, highly toned as his narrative is, 
he has not exaggerated the horrors of the 
Bloody Assizes. He has described accu- 
rately, and commented with justice, on the 
trials of Alice Lisle, of Cornish, and of the 
seven bishops, and on the proceedings 
against the fellows of Magdalene. Itis true 
that exception may be taken to some of his 
remarks on the case of Sir Edward Hales; 
but he is clearly right in his main position, 
that having regard to the recent precedent of 
Charles IL, the Declarations of Indulgence 
were illegal even on the supposition of a 
qualified dispensing power, in the sovereign. 
How completely that dispensing power, as 
it was claimed by James, and conceded to 
him by his servile functionaries, must have 
abrogated all parliamentary securities, is 
fully but justly pointed out in his account of 
the repeated violations of the Test Act, of 
the intrusion of Farmer into Magdalene Col- 
lege, of the appointment of Roman Catho- 
lics to benefices in the Church, of the gov- 
ernment of Ireland from 1685 to 1688 and 
of the affairs of Scotland for that period. 
So, too, the conduct of the Court of High 
Commission is not overstated; the nar- 
rative of the attempt of James to pack a 
House of Commons, though minute beyond 
that of any other historian, and perhaps 
somewhat highly colored, is borne out by 
the authorities referred to; and the manner 
in which the king, hurrying on to his fate, got 
rid, one by one, of his honest counsellors, 
made enemies of his most loyal servants, and 
alienated from him the Church and the Tory 

arty is described vividly, but with fidelity. 
he foreign policy of James is also treated 
with no more than its just meed of censure ; 
though we may hesitate in pronouncing that 
he actually conspired to deprive Mary of her 
reversion to Ireland. Even the details given 


of the invasion of William III., of the igno- 
minious flight of the doomed king, of the 
conferences at Hungerford, and of the Con- 
vention Parliament, cannot be impeached on 


the ground of inaccuracy; though here we 
may believe that Lord Macaulay has de- 
ranged the lights and shadows of the sub- 
ject. In a word, we believe that, so far as 
its statements are eoncerned, this part of 
the history is singularly correct, and that 
Lord Macaulay has seldom, if ever, asserted 
a fact for which he cannot produce an au- 
thority. 
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In several respects, however, we must ob- 
ject to the tone, the sentiments, and the 
coloring of this narrative. The test of the 
truth of a history is not merely that the facts 
in detail are true, it depends upon the effect 
produced upon the reader. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that, owing in part to misconcep- 
tion, in part to its judging events from a 
modern point of view, but principally to its 
superabundant and rhetorical Whiggism, the 
effect produced 7 this narrative is often 
erroneous. We shall not dwell on Lord Ma- 
caulay’s many sneers at the Tory party, be- 
cause, in the bitter conflict of their minds 
between love for their Church and reverence 
for their sovereign, they were halting and 
undecided in their conduct, and slow to be- 
lieve in the necessity of the revolution. We 
shall not comment upon his severe treat- 
ment of the clergy because—in accordance 
with human nature—they refused to apply 
to their own case that theory of passive 
obedience which they had pronounced uni- 
versally binding, and found the means of 
reconciling themselves to a usurper. It is 
obvious that, to expose whole classes of the 
nation to a series of gibes and depreciating 
allusions is not to tell the truth about them ; 
and that, in these two instances, fact has 
been sacrificed to party spirit and rhetorical 
sarcasm. Why also, we may ask, have al- 
most all the Tory statesmen of the day—we 
may except perhaps Nottingham and Halifax 
—been steadily carped at, and lowered in 
estimation, while no opportunity has been 
lost to exalt the heads of the houses of Cav- 
endish and Russell ? If Churchill’s defection 
was a grave crime,—he is made, by Lord 
Macaulay, the scapegoat for all the Whigs,— 
was it fair to usher him upon the scene as 
the Belial of the age—to make him the hen- 
pecked mate of an Atossa—to throw at him 
the filthy lies of the New Atalantis—to rake 
up against him the libels of those Jacobites 
who described William as a Calvinistic Elio- 
gabalus—and to do this by reference and 
implication, and not by fair, categorical as- 
sertion? ‘These things, however, are mere 
trifles compared with Lord Macaulay’s treat- 
ment of James I].—treatment scarcely less 
unjust than the attacks of Junius on Lord 
Mansfield and the Duke of Grafton. In the 
first place, he judges the acts of the king 
not in reference to the state of affairs around 
him, but by a standard of modern constitu- 
tionalism, that is, he applies a false measure 
to him. Admitting that James was wrong 
in abasing himself to France, it should not 
be forgotten that he had inherited that vas- 
salage from his brother, and that he not un- 
naturally looked to a protector for aid 





against the Exclusionist and Rye House 
party, who certainly were more or less in re- 
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lations with William. If we blame his 
exercise of the dispensing power, we should 
remember that he had many precedents for 
it, that his courticrs exalted him to the rank 
of an absolute king, and that even strong 
minds have been turned by such adulation. 
His High Commission, no doubt, was illegal, 
but prelates of the Church of England strove 
for a seat in it; his degrading the courts of 
justice was a grave offence, but Charles II. 

ad his Scroggs as James had his Jeffreys ; 
and his attempt to pack a parliament was 
made in the spirit which—with the assent of 
the Church and the Cavaliers—had declared 
the city charter forfeited. Such considera- 
tions as these are carefully kept back in 
Lord Macaulay’s estimate of James; and 
his conduct is tested generally by such rules 
as might be applied to any sovercign of the 
house of Hanover. In the next place, the 
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ance of the Whigs on the subject of * Po 

ery,” the selfish terror of some of their lead- 
ers as regards the abbey lands, their fierce 
insisting upon an adherence to the Test Act, 
their bitter jealousy of their sovereign in 
the exercise of his religion, and the extraor- 
dinary duplicity of many of their magnates, 
all this is either glossed over in this narra- 
tive, or is explained away with laudatory 
euphuism. It is, however, in his portrait of 
William, and in his description of his con- 
duct up to 1688, that we find the greatest 
marks of Lord Macaulay’s unfairness. He 
says that the Prince of Orange was consist- 
ent throughout, that his one object was to 
form a league against Louis XIV., and to 
bind England to it cordially—that, accord- 
ingly, he was sincerely loyal to James when- 
ever that sovereign wavered in his French 
allegiance, and that he seized the crown of 


character of James, both public and private, | England and drove his father-in-law into ex- 


is exposed by Lord Macaulay to the unfair- 
estobloquy. Upon the authority of a chance 
expression in Burnet, pictures are drawn 
with every effort of rhetoric, of the Duke of 
York gloating over the tortures of the Cam- 
eronians ; while the fact is suppressed that, 
in one authenticated case, he prevented the 
infliction, and that in that of Argyle he prob- 
ably did likewise. ILis undoubted personal 
courage is denied, because in the agony of 
a revolution—when he had seen himself de- 
serted by his army and his children—when 
his foes were truly those of his own house- 
hold—he evinced symptoms of terror and in- 
decision. Ile is charged with cruelty because 
—having seen Monmouth after the un- 
happy rebel had been attainted—he did not 
think it right to forgive him ; while William, 
who acted in nearly the same way in the 
case of the less guilty Sir John Fenwick, 
escapes without a word of censure. So it 
is said that James selected Sunderland as a 
minister, because he delighted in base in- 
struments; while the sam eselection, when 
made by his successoris the result of the 
sad necessity of circumstances. Add to this 
that the name of James is usually coupled 
with such epithets as “ tyrannical,” ‘ scnse- 
less,” “* stony-hearted,” and “ fanatical” that 
every turn of rhetoric is used to make him 
contemptible, and that no pains are spared 
to bring out his failings as a husband, a 
brother, or a father-in-law, and we shall have 
an idea of Lord Macaulay’s estimate of him. 

But while Lord Macaulay has thus dealt 
with the Church and the Tories, and with 
the ill-starred James the Second, he has 
lavished praises on the Whigs and William 
in at least an equal degree of exaggeration. 
Here, too, it is not so much that facts have 
been misstated, as that the general effect 
produced is deceptive. The intense intoler- 
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ile, from no motive of personal ambition, but 
solely to realize his grand ideal. If this be 
true, we are at a loss to understand why 
William supported the Exclusion Bill, and 
at least befriended the Duke of Monmouth 
—a policy which could have no other ome 
than those of accelerating his own title to 
the succession, or else of wantonly insulting 
his near relation. Waiving the question 
whether he made use of the ill-fated Mon- 
mouth as a pioneer and scapegoat of revolu- 
tion—a question which D’Avaux answers 
boldly in the affirmative—or whether he was 
against the duke’s enterprise, it would be 
difficult to show, on either supposition, that 
he had any thing in view but his own inter- 
ests. Or was it from regard to a European 
league, made up, in part, of Catholic pow- 
ers, that he acknowledged ‘the Prince of 
Wales at his birth, availed himself of the 
cry in England against his legitimacy, as- 
sured the emperor of Austria that, in invad- 
ing England, he was not taking the crown 
for himself, and then seized upon that crown 
by dexterous policy—such conduct being 
especially calculated to break up his Catholic 
alliances? ‘This splendid view of William’s 
policy, which clears it from the stain of any 
selfish ambition, and ascribes it solely to a 
lofty magnanimity, is, in short, not only 
contradicted by the facts, but is inconsistent 
with his general character. This, however, 
is but a single instance of Lord Macaulay’s 
skill in eulogizing his hero. The coarseness, 
the rudeness, and the hard-hcartedness of 
William are cither carefully toned down, or 
they vanish by being placed in juxtaposition 
with his great qualities. The cool, shrewd, 
and thoroughly selfish game which he played, 
from his landing at Torbay, until he found 
himself the king of England, is concealed 
by praises of its unquestionable ability. Nor 
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is much said of his frigid yet gross licentious- 
ness, of his heartless conduct to his queen, 
of his rewarding the worst adherents of 
Monmouth, of his taking into his confidence 
some of the vilest instruments of James, of 
many acts, in short, which, had they been 
those of his predecessors, would have been 
made the most of by malignant eloquence. 
In fact, we are certain that this portrait of 
the Prince of Orange, and of his conduct 
from 1680 to 1688, would have appeared as 
absurd to Schomberg and Bentinck, as it 
would to Sancroft, Dryden, or Halifax. 

The third part of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory” extends only to 1697. It is difficult 
to criticise it aright, for it is merely a frag- 
ment, although it occupies four volumes; 
but we may say that the leading idea in it 
is to show the advantages of the Revolution. 
This idea, however, it was impossible to de- 
velop, or even to illustrate to a great extent, 
or account of the brief period of the narra- 
tive—a period in which the first fruits of the 
Revolution had scarcely time to make their 
appearance, and were checked in their growth 
by a dense crop of evils. It is true, that 
between 1688 and 1697, the power of the 
crown was placed on nearly its present basis, 
—that the theories of passive obedience, and 
of indefeasible right received a stern and 
unmistakable refutation,—that the House of 
Commons acquired a marked ascendency in 
the state, and secured the principles of rep- 
resentation and responsibility to the consti- 
tution,—that the idea of a modern minis- 
try was conceived and set in practice,—that 
Scotland was freed from religious tyranny, 
—that the germ of religious liberty may be 
found in the Toleration Act,—and that some 
precautions were taken to prevent the courts 
of justice from becoming theatres of political 
iniquity. It is true that the precarious title 
of William, and the want of loyalty which 
was its consequence, put an end from the first 
to the dispensing power, though partially rec- 
ognized in the Bill of Rights,—that thence- 
forth the terror of prerogative or of insidious 
despotism was a nullity,—that immediately 
after the Revolution publiccred it was main- 
tained, and private property protected from 
invasion with a scrupulousness hither un- 
known in England,—and that, between 1688 
and 1697, the rise of such men as Somers 
and Montague was of happy augury for the 
future. It is true, also, that from the day 
of the convention the vassalage of England 
to France became a thing of the past,—that 
England, who, under all the Stuarts, had not 
held her natural place among the nations, 
became a power of the first order abroad,— 
and that perhaps, our system of foreign pol- 
icy may be traced to the first few years after 
the Revolution. But itis equally certain that 





this period gave small promise of the im- 
portant changes which were to follow,—that 
it was a period of national discontent and 
discomfort,—that it was marked with singu- 
lar baseness, perfidy, and dishonesty,—and 
that it sowed the seeds of some evils of which 
we shall long lament the consequences. 
During this period, the government, deprived 
of the support which, even in the worst age, 
loyalty supplies, and resting on no founda- 
tion of tradition, was compelled to rule b 
the sword and by corruption. The monare 
was a rude and unamiable foreigner, the par- 
liament a bribed, an intriguing, and a violent 
body, and the nation a mass of dissatisfac- 
tion, doubt, and uncertainty. In the legis- 
lation which followed, immediately, the Rey- 
olution, it would not be easy to find any 
enlightened views, or to note any progres- 
sive signs of reform. The revolutionary 
Corporation Bill was near passing ; the Com- 
prehension Bill was not successful; whole- 
sale proscriptions of the Tories was only 
stayed by a dissolution; the Act of Attain- 
der against Fenwick was a great crime; and 
the act for regulating trials for high treason 
was made a mere spiteful party question. A 
great improvement, indeed, appears in the 
state trials, but this seems to have been the 
result of the happy accident which raised 
Holt and Somers to eminence; and some of 
these trials, those of Crore and Anderton 
especially, were not marked with mercy or 
justice. As for the maladministration, the 
public frauds, and the general selfishness of 
this period, and as for the treachery and du- 
plicity of the majority of its statesmen, they 
were so shasnafial that Hallam has termed it 
the “ Nadir of the national prosperity.” Nor 
should it be forgotton that, if the Revolution 
freed England from Louis XIV., it pledged 
her to alliances in which she had little inter- 
est; that if it saved Scotland from the mer- 
cies of Lauderdale and Dundee, it exposed 
the Macdonalds to the horrors of Glencoe; 
and that if it secured the ascendency of the 
English colony in Ireland, it riveted an in- 
tolerable yoke on her Roman Catholic peo- 
ple. The terrible popery laws, indeed, were 
the result of this period; but as they were 
framed after 1697, they are not a part of our 
present inquiry. 

We shali only say a few words on Lord 
Macaulay’s treatment of this period. Not 
to speak of the splendor and fulness of his 
narrative, we believe, generally, in the accu- 
racy of his details, but we mistrust the tone 
and manner of his coloring. He ignores al- 
together the evil results which the severance 
of the ties that bound the nation to the 
throne, and the subversion of reverence tow- 
ards the church and the hierarchy, undoubt- 
edly had on the mind of England. He ad- 
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mits the maladministration of the public 
departments between 1688 and 1697, but he 
lays the blame of it exclusively on Stuart 
misgovernment. He admits the corruption 
of the House of Commons, but he declines 
to recognize one of its causes—the utter 
want of loyalty and faith produced by the 
Revolution. He describes the perfidy of Rus- 
sell, of Godolphin, of Shrewsbury, and of 
Marlborough, but he takes care to mete out 
his censures in no just measure. He nar- 
rates fairly the passing of the Toleration 
Act, and the failure of the Comprehension 
Bill; but he forgets to refer to the many 
severities which the Whigs inflicted, at the 
time, on the “ Papists.” He makes the 
most, and justly, of the change in the state 
trials which appeared when Holt ascended 
the bench; but he omits to mention that 
even Holt, on more than one occasion, 
evinced a narrow and captious severity, and 
that Anderton was hanged for high treason 
when he should have been convicted of sedi- 
tious libel. With the view of bringing out 
the magnanimity of William, he does full 
justice to the violence of the Whigs upon 
the Corporation Bill; but his comments 
upon their conduct in Fenwick’s case are 
evasive, and he never once notices the de- 
cided republicanism of many of them. As 
for the Tories he is more just to them here 
than elsewhere; but he has no sympathy 
with the loyal feelings which often inspired 
the Scotch and English Jacobites ; he depre- 
ciates the nonjurors in every way, though 
we must say that they seem to us generally 
to have been conscientious ; and what shall 
we say of his bitter sneers at the Tory men 
of letters, Swift and Dryden? As regards 
events external to England, his narrative 
also is charged with much suspicious color. 
He will not allow that our ancestors’ hatred 
of the Dutch was owing to its real cause— 
that England was being drawn by William 
into foreign wars; and he does not tell us 
that the Dutch troops were just as odious as 
the Irish kerns brought over in 1687. His 
account of the Massacre of Glencoec—setting 
aside the conduct of William—is a rhetori- 
cal apology for the government, and a most 
unfair diatribe against the victims; and we 
shall leave it to Scotch self-love to comment 
upon his interpretation of Highland Jacobit- 
ism. On the other hand, his account of the 
war in Ireland is fairer to both parties; he 
has a sympathy for the followers of Sarsfield 
and Galmoy, which he refuses to the clans- 
men of Lochiel and Macdonald; and while 
he celebrates the heroism that defended Lon- 
donderry, he feels for the fruitless valor that 
‘bled at Aghrim. Even here, however, there 
is some fallacious coloring: and the lists of 
the Irish parliament of 1689, and also of the 
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officers in James’ army, disprove several 
statements in this part of the “ History.” 
Like that which preceded it, however, this 
part of the “ History” is chiefly censurable 
for its injustice to individuals. It contains 
many specimens of the manner in which 
rhetoric can sink character or exalt it, the 
mere facts being not misstated ; though oc- 
casionally these, too, are open to contradic- 
tion. We can only refer to a few instances, 
premising’ that this remark is of wide appli- 
cation. Undoubtedly the conduct of James 
in exile—his extreme and ostentatious Ro- 
manism—his obstinate refusal to bend to 
circumstances—the proofs he gave that he 
clung to the idea of absolutism—and above 
all, his entire dependence on Louis, are evi- 
dence that he was a wretched politician. 
Lord Macaulay, however, points to him as 
a contemptible monster—a mixture of feroc- 
ity, perfidy, and folly; and he persists in 
keeping out of view the facts that James was 
at least sincere in his bigotry, that it is diffi- 
cult for any one to “un-king” himself, and 
that he possibly might have argued that a 
foreign army was as fair a weapon to acquire 
a throne, as it had proved in the case of Wil- 
liam to usurp it. So the flight of James 
from the Boyne was “ mere cowardice ;” the 
truth being that he never trusted his army, 
that he was disliked by it, and that he did 
not feel its leader ; and it is more than in- 
sinuated that he had no real objection to a 
massacre of all the Protestants in Ireland; 
that he encouraged the murderous design of 
Grandval; and that he connived at the as- 
sassination plot of Charnock ; these charges 
being either simply untrue, or resting on the 
most flimsy foundation. In one instance, 
even more injustice than this is done to 
Marlborough Lord Macaulay. He as- 
serts that “Ae Manin was the first and 
only traitor who informed James of the pro- 
jected attack upon Brest; that he did this 
purely from jealousy of Talmash; that he 
lured Talmash into a snare from which there 
was no possibility of escape; and, accord- 
ingly, that Talmash and his army ‘“‘ perished 
by the basest of the hundred villanies of 
Marlborough.” Unfortunately, the Macpher- 
son papers prove that when James first 
sounded Marlborough as to the attack, he 
was unable to obtain any information from 
him; that long before Marlborough wrote to 
James on the subject, the secret had been 
betrayed to him by Godolphin and Lady 
Shrewsbury, and that William, and proba- 
bly Talmash, were aware of this fact; and, 
therefore, that Marlborough only repeated 
to the Court of St. Germains that which al- 
ready had been disclosed to it, and was 
known by William, and perhaps his generals, 
to have been communicated. As for the 
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jealousy of Talmash there is no proof of it; 
and though Marlborough, of course, was 
seriously to blame for having written to 
James at all, his guilt was far less than that 
of Godolphin, and probably of Shrewsbury, 
who, unlike him, was actually the minister 
of William at the moment; and it does not 
approach the tremendous crime of murder- 
ing by treachery a comrade and his army. 
On the other hand, if Lord Macaulay can 
defame a character, with little regard to sim- 
ple justice, he is equally skilled in adorning 
one unduly. Does any one suppose that his 
description of William at this time, as a pa- 
ternal and philosophic mediator between the 
factions in England, as rejecting the forms 
of religion for its substance, as magnani- 
mously conciliating the Tory party from a 
pure regard to his duty as a sovereign, as re- 
gretting that he could not tolerate the Ro- 
man Catholics, and as ever intént upon the 
welfare of his kingdom, is the real image of 
the original? And what shall we say about 
the pleas as to the order ‘to extirpate the 
Maclans of Glencoe” which was made under 
the hand of William; that, perhaps, he did 
not read the order, and that, if he did, he 
did not mean destruction by “ extirpation” ? 
We shall only say that it is idle to suppose 
that he did not read an order which refers 
not only to the ‘‘ MacIans,” but to the pacif- 
ication of a large part of Scotland; that the 
ominous words, “if the Maclans can be 
separated from the rest,” are expressive of 
the sense of ‘‘ extirpation” in the context, 
and that the terms in which he pardowed the 
Master of Stair prove that he only objected 
to the manner of the massacre, and not at 
all to the massacre itself. 

Here, however, we must close our remarks. 
In all that we have said we have only re- 


ferred to Lord Macaulay’s intellectual char- | 


acter. We have dealt with him as with one 
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long dead, with whose moral nature we had 
little in common, and whose mental gifts 
were his chief claims upon our sympathy. 
We have criticised him as we would criticise 
Tacitus or Thucydides—men separated from 
us by a vast gulf of time, and whose life is 
hidden from us by an impenetrable veil. 
We have not attempted to describe him as 
a fellow-citizen, who but yesterday was 
breathing among us, and whose worth in a 
public and private sphere was as sterling and 
bright as his fine genius. We have not 
commented on the nobleness of his political 
career, upon his steady devotion to the prin- 
ciples of government of which he was one of 
the greatest of advocates—upon the respect 
and affection with which his name was men- 
tioned throughout a wide-spread circle of 
friends—-upon the sorrow which his untimely 
death occasioned in many a place in England, 
We have not followed him from his school- 
boy triumphs and his successes as a scholar 
and debater at Cambridge, to the eminences 
which he reached as a man of letters, and as 
a leader of the British senate. We have not 
alluded to him in the “ social hour,” when 
his wonderful conversation flowed in a stream 
of graceful and pleasing instruction ; and we 
have not sought to ascertain his real place 
among the public men of this cra. We have 
not done so, because we should think it un- 
becoming to drag before the world that part 
of a life which belongs chiefly to sorrowing 
relations and friends ; and also because some 
years must elapse before a real picture of 
Lord Macaulay can be attempted. But if 
contemporary evidence is to be trusted, we 





may say that if the genius of Lord Macau- 
lay has had a powerful effect upon our age, 
his virtues as a man, a politician, and an 
author have not been less productive of good 


among all who came within their influence. 





Tue Tavent or Success.—Every man must 
patiently abide his time. We must wait. Not 
in listless idleness, not in useless pastime, not in 
querulous dejection, but in constant, steady, 
cheerful endeavor, always willing, fulfilling and 
accomplishing his task, “that when the occasion 
comes he may be equal to the occasion.” The 
talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of 


fame. If it comes at all, it will come because 
it is deserved, not because it is sought after. It 
is a very indiscreet and troublesome ambition 
which cares so much about fame, about what the 
world says of us, to be always looking in the 
face of others for approval—to be always anx- 
ious about the effect of what we do or say—to 
be always shouting to hear the echoes of our own 





voices—Longfellow. 
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From The Press. 


Say and Seal. By the Author of “The 
Wide, Wide World,” etc. London: 
Bentley. 


SEVEN hundred and fifty pages in “ small 
pica,”—and some fabulous number of copies 
already launched into eager circulation! 
Popularity so uncquivocal as this is not 
given to many in these days of literary glut, 
and commands, therefore, separate notice. 
A work of fiction which, where competition 
is so fierce, distances at once all competitors, 
must cither be a remarkably able production, 
or must have something in it which spe- 
cially corresponds to the tastes or the ten- 
dencies of the public addressed. Of merely 
amusing books we have a supply too plenti- 
ful for the supposition that to be merely 
amusing can secure any unusual prominence; 
and nearly the same thing may be said with 
reference to the higher qualification of “ in- 
teresting.” If we look, indeed, at the novels 
which have of late years achieved a notice- 
able success, we shall find, generally, that 
they are cither like those of Thackeray, 
Dickens, or Charlotte Bronte—the unmis- 
takable productions of genius—or else that, 
with more or less share of the same merit, 
they treat of subjects far more grave and 
momentous than those coming within the 
conventional range of their class. Bulwer’s 
‘*‘Caxtons” is at once the most serious and 
the most popular of his novels. All Kings- 
ley’s works are pre-eminently distinguished 
by the characteristics of which we are speak- 
ing: and it would not be easy to decide how 
much of the great success of ‘‘ Adam Bede” 
is duc to the high order of intellect which its 
pages evince, and how much to the beauty 
and purity of the sentiments which pervade 
them. This last-mentioned book has more 
affinity with that now beneath our eyes than 
any of the others alluded to. “Say and 
Seal,” is, like “‘ Adam Bede,” an essentially 
religious novel: like ‘‘ Adam Bede,” also, the 
religion is set forth, though strongly tinged 
with sentiment, is singularly free from sec- 
tarianism. This characteristic is, we must 
allow, the only one which the two works 
possess in common—under every other as- 
pect they are as dissimilar as need be. Still, 
such a community lies tolerably deep—deep 
enough, at least, toclaim rank as an element 
of the uncommon popularity they have re- 
spectively won. Neither is it, in itself, a 
feature to be lightly regarded. Sectarian- 
ism is, gencrally speaking, so much louder 
and more obtrusive than its opposite, that 
we are apt to invest it with proportions 
greatly exceeding reality; and it is most 
satisfactory to find our mistake palpably cor- 


rected by the much more extensive favor ac- : 
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corded to books like “ Say and Seal” and 
“‘ Adam Bede” than to the many intolerant 
high and low church novels which claim to 
divide the religious world between them. 

In all Miss Weatherall’s * productions 
the grand aim seems to be to dep | the 
awakening of one or more of her leading 
characters from a state either of torpor or 
indifference to a predominating sense of the 
importance of religion—ain technical lan- 
guage to a “state of grace.” But there is a 
peculiarity in the mechanism she adopts for 
this purpose which being essentially national 
deserves notice. Here in England we all of 
us call ourselves “ Christians,” as a matter 
of course, and take our neighbor’s Chris- 
tianity for granted—however opposed either 
our own or our neighbor’s conduct may be 
to the convictions such a title implies. In 
America, or at least in many parts of Amer- 
ica, it is very different. ‘There, to be “a 
Christian ” implies a deliberate recognition, 
at an age when the character is already de- 
veloped, of the truths of Christianity. Until 
such recognition takes place, every one is 
supposed to be ina state of indecision—a 
sort of semi-heathenism, during which the 
soul seems to be considered as altogether 
dormant. Views of a similar kind prevail, 
no doubt, among that section of the English 
‘religious world which calls itself the evan- 
gelical. But between these and the Amer- 
ican views there is an important practical 
distinction. The ‘ Evangelicals,” confound- 
ing together religion and morality, divide 
the world into two broadly antagonistic par- 
ties, saints and sinners. The Americans, on 
the other hand, with more tolerant and more 
philosophic precision, separate the social 
body into professed and non-professed Chris- 
tians, regarding the latter as rather in a 
state of negative than of positive sin, and 
conceding to them the possible possession of 
all civil and domestic virtues. Hence, while 
the evangelical novelist repels all liberal- 
minded readers, and forfeits all truth of tone 
by depicting the gay and the thoughtless in 
the same black colors as the vicious and the 
depraved, Miss Weatherall and her school 
keep at their command an infinite variety 





| of tints and shades, and secure for their de- 
| lineations so much the nearer an approach to 
|the prototypes of nature. That both truth 
;and tolerance must be the gainers by a 
imethod of this kind must be apparent at 
| once —neither will, assuredly, the lesson 

sought to be conveyed be, on that account, 
| at all the less impressive. 

The heroine of “ Say and Seal” is a young 
| girl whose social position it is impossible by 
any English standard to make out, since she 
| visits on pretty nearly equal terms all the 


* Miss Warner.—Living Age. 
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inhabitants of her village. Faith Derrick’s 
doting mother is a widow, whose absorbing 
attachment for her daughter has always stood 
in the way of the latter’s “schooling.” In 
the opening chapter we are introduced to 
the new “teacher” just arrived at, Patta- 
quasset, and billeted upon Mrs. Derrick. 
This new teacher, Linden by name, is a very 
handsome, a very learned, and a remarkably 
pious man, and it is to an elaborate analyti- 
cal exposition of his influence upon Faith’s 
intellectual and religious development that 
nearly the whole of these seven hundred and 
fifty pages are devoted. Miss Derrick is 
supposed at the commencement of the book 
neither to have got beyond her primer, nor 
‘to have yet embraced Christianity; so that 
we are called upon to follow the gradual un- 
folding of her mental powers and her devo- 
tional sentiments, from the practice of the 
multiplication table to the study of Goethe, 
and from her first refusal of the Bible to the 
efficient discharge of her later duties as a 
clergyman’s wife. For Mr. Linden, it may 
easily be divined, slides as naturally as pos- 
sible from the tutor into the lover, and from 
this again into the husband. Indeed “ Say 
and Seal” may be faithfully described as the 
history of a young lady’s mental and psy- 
chical education through the medium of the 
tender passion—and perhaps in thus describ- 
ing it we have hit at the same time upon one 
of the main secrets of its popularity. There 
can be no question that Miss Weatherall 

ossesses a remarkable skill in psycholog- 
ical analyses of this kind. ‘The entire proc- 
ess referred to is developed before us con- 
versationally, without any obtrusive and 
tedious reflections on the part of the author ; 
and the refined nwances of the emotions she 
depicts are shadowed forth with most elabo- 
rate finish. Of this latter merit, there is, 
indeed, almost an excess. Scarcely an ob- 
servation is recorded throughout the book 
without some accompanying notice of the 
tone in which it is spoken, or of the momen- 
tary expression which flits across the face of 
the speaker. Mr. Linden addresses Faith 
now “with a sort of amused demureness,” 
now with a “searching glance ;” he looks 
at her ‘with a full smile,” he “ watches 
her,” he ‘reads her face,” he “takes note 
of her ;”” and she replies to him “ in a de- 
liberate kind of way,” gives him ‘a swift 
blushing glance,” or “a bit of answering 
smile ;” looks up at him with “ earnest eyes,” 
with “ a mixture of many expressions,” and 
so on. All this adds, no doubt, animation 








to the picture ; but it is carried a little too 
far, and seems to degenerate at last into an 
over-elaboration. 
A peculiarity of Mr. Linden is his great 
artiality for the indirect and the enigmat- 
ical. A plain remark or a straightforward 
question never elicits any thing plain or 
straightforward from him. Ask him if he 
is fond of teaching, and he will reply, “‘ What 
would you say if I professed to be fond of 
teaching some people some things?” Re- 
quest the reason of Squire Deacon’s enmity 
towards him, and he treats you to an apo- 
logue far more puzzling than the enmity you 
wish explained. The general effect of this, 
however ingeniously kept up, is rather pe- 
dantic and fatiguing. But, strange to say, 
the style to which it belongs, and which with 
us would be unhesitatingly qualified as “in 
bad taste,” is evidently regarded by our 
author as indicative of a superior mind— 
Dr. Harrison, another prominent and in- 
tellectual character of her book, being en- 
dowed with precisely the same characteris- 
tic. Whenever these two sphinxes meet, it 
may be readily imagined how hopelessly in- 
volved a texture the conversation assumes. 
As to plot, “ Say and Seal” can scarcely 
be said to possess any. All the bachelors in 
the book are, indeed, enamored of Faith; 
and a certain resulting devclopment of jeal- 
ousy gives variety to the cmotional detail. 
One of the rejected swains carries his spite 
so far as to attempt, on two occasions, Mr. 
Linden’s life—shooting at him from behind 
ahedge. The perfect impunity with which 
this crime is committed, and the matter-of- 
course way in which its perpetrator, after 
‘making himself scarce” for a short time, 
returns (with a wife) to his old friends and 
acquaintances, is highly characteristic of the 
curious social condition portrayed in this 
book. Indeed, in its alternate contrasts and 
analogies with our own English life and Eng- 
lish ideas, one of the attractions of ‘‘ Say and 
Seal ” may safely be said to reside. Another 
is, no doubt, the homely reality of its pic- 
tures, the general purity of the atmosphere 
it respires, and the seductive conciliation it 
presents of love-making and religion. There 
are, we can easily understand, very many to 
whom its closely printed pages will seem 


only too brief. While candidly confessing * 


that we are not ourselves among that num- 
ber, we do not hesitate to pronounce the 
book quite equal to its popular predecessors 
from the same pen. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER Iv continued. 

THE trees made cool reaches of shade, 
varied by intervals of hot sunshine, and 
much longer did the way appear, creeping 
onward in the heat, than it had looked when 
the eye only took in the simple expanse of 
turf from river to castle. Phoebe looked to 
her arrival there, and to bedroom conferences 
as the moment of recovering a reasonable 
Lucy, but as they nearéd the house, there 
was a shout from the wire fence enclosing 
the shrubbery on the eastern side, and Ho- 
ratia was seen standing at the gate, calling 
them to come into the cloisters and have 
some sustenance. 

Passing the screen of shrubs, a scene lay 
before them, almost fit for the gardens of 
Seville. Three sides of an extensive square 
were enclosed by the semi-gothic buildings, 
floridly decorated with stone carving, one 
consisted of the main edifice, the lower win- 
dows tented with striped projecting blinds, 
a second of the wing, containing the recep- 
tion rooms, fronted by the imitative cloister, 
which was continued and faced with glass on 
the third side, each supporting column cov- 
ered with climbing plants, the passion flow- 
er, the tropeolum, the trumpet honeysuckle, 
or even the pomegranate opening their gay 
blooms on every side. The close-shaven turf 
was broken by small patches of gorgeously 
tinted flower-beds, diversified by vases filled 
with trailing plants, and lines of orange 
trees and fuschias, with here and there 
a deep-belled datura, all converging tow- 
ards the central marble fountain, where the 
water played high, and tinkled coolly in 
sparkling jets. Between it and the house, 
there were placed in the shade some bright- 
ly tinted cushions and draperies, lounging 
chairs, and a low table, bearing an oriental 
looking service of tiny cups of all kinds of 
bright and fantastic hues, no two alike. 
Near it reclined on her cushions a figure in 
’ perfect keeping with the scene, her jetty hair 
contrasting with her gold and coral net, her 
scarlet, gold-embroidered slipper peeping out 
from her pale, buff-colored dress, deeply 
edged with rich purple, and partly concealed 
by a mantle of the unapproachable pink 
which suggests Persia, all as gorgeous in 
apparel as the blue and yellow macaw on his 
pole, and the green and scarlet lories in their 
cage. Owen made a motion of smoking with 
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Honor’s parasol, whispering “ Fair Fatima! 
what more is wanting ?” 

“There! I’ve got Lolly out!” cried Ho- 
ratia, advancing with her vehement cordi- 
ality, and grasping their hands with all her 
might, ‘‘ I would have come and pulled you 
up the river, Miss Charlecote, but for im- 
perative claims. Here’s some tea for you; I 
know you must be parched.” 

And while Mrs, Charteris, scarcely rising, 
held out her ring-encrusted fingers, and 
murmured a greeting, Ratia settled them all, 
pushed a chair behind Miss Charlecote, al- 
most threw Phebe on a cushion, handed tea, 
scolded Owen, and rattled away to Lucilla 
with an impetus that kept Phebe in in- 
creased wonder. It was all about the ar- 
rangements for the morrow, full of the ut- 
most good-nature and desire to secure every 
one’s pleasure, but all discussed in a broad, 
out-spoken way, with a liberal use of slang 
phrases, and of unprefaced surnames, a free- 
dom of manner and jovial carelessness of 
voice that specially marked Rashe Charteris 
at home. 

Pheebe had a good deal of opportunity for 
these observations, for as soon as her stream 
of information was exhausted, Rashe jumped 


up and insisted on conducting the guests 
round the hothouses and pleasure-grounds, 
she knew Miss Charlecote was a famous hand 


at such things. Lucilla remained on the 
grass, softly teasing Lolly about the exer- 
tions of the morrow, and Owen applying 
himself to the care of Honor, Rashe took 
possession of Phebe with all the tyrannous 
good-nature, that had in baby days rendered 
her hateful to Lucilla. She showed off the 
parrots and gold fish as to a child, she teased 
the sensitive ‘plant, and explained curiosities 
down to the level of the youthful intellect ; 
and Phebe, scientific enough to know if she 
went wrong in botany or locality, began a 
word or two of modest suggestion, only to 
be patronizingly enlightened and stop short, 
in the fear of pedantry. Phoebe had yet to 
learn the ignorance of the worid. 

At last, with a huge torrent of explana- 
tions and excuses, Ratia consigned the two 
guests to share the same bedroom and dress- 
ing-room, the number of gentlemen visitors 
had necessitated close packing, and Cilly, 
she said, had come to sleep in her room. 
Another hope had failed! But at the mo- 
ment, when the door was shut, Phebe could 
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only sink into a chair, untie her bonnet and 
fan herself. Such oppressive good-nature 
was more fatiguing than a ten miles’ walk, 
or than the toughest lesson in political econ- 
omy. 

‘Tf Nature have her own ladies,” was Ho- 
nora’s comment on her young friend’s ex- 
haustion, “she likewise has her own dairy- 
maids ! ” 

“Miss Charteris is alady,” said Phebe, 
her sense of the intended kindness of her 
hostess calling her to speak in vindication. 

“Yes,” said Honor, hesitating; “it is 
station that emboldens her. If she had been 
a dairymaid, she would have been a bounc- 
ing rude girl; if a farmer’s daughter, she 
would be hearty and useful; if one of the 
boasters of gentility, she would think it 
worth while to restrain herself; as she is, 
her acknowledged birth and breeding enable 
her to follow her inclinations without fear 
of opinion.” 

“T thought refinement was one great char- 
acteristic of a lady,” said Phoebe. 

‘So it is, but affectation and false shame 

are the contrary. Refinement was rather 
overworked, and there has been a reaction 
of late, simplicity and unconstraint have 
been the fashion, but unfortunately some 
dispositions are not made to be uncon- 
strained.” 
“Lucy is just as little unrestrained as her 
cousin,” said Phebe, “‘ but she never seems 
like her. She offends one’s judgment some- 
times, but never one’s taste—at least hardly 
ever,” and Phebe blushed as she thought of 
what had passed about her sister that day. 

‘Poor Lucy ! itis one misfortune of pretty 
people, that they can seldom do what is 
taken amiss. She is small and feminine too, 
and essentially refined whatever she can do. 
But I was very sorry for you to-day, Phebe. 
Tell me all about your sister, my dear.” 

“‘ They knew more than I did, if all that is 
true,” said Phebe. “ Augusta wrote—oh ! so 
kindly—and seemed so glad that it made me 
very happy. And papa gave his consent 
readily to Robert’s doing as he pleased, and 


almost said something about his taking me | 


to the wedding at Paris. If Lucy should— 
should accept Robin, I wonder if she would 
go, too, and be bridesmaid! ” 

So they comforted themselves with a few 
pretty auguries, dressed and went down to 
dinner, where Pheebe had made sure, that 





as before, Lucy would sit next Robin and be 
subdued. 

Alas, no! Ladies were far too scarce 
articles for even the last but one to be the 
prize of a mere B. A. To know who were 
Pheebe’s own neighbors would have been dis- 
traction to Juliana, but they were lost on one 
in whom the art of conversation was yet un- 
developed, and who was chiefly intent on 
reading her brother’s face and catching what 
Lucy was saying. ‘ She had nearly given up 
listening in despair, when she heard “ Pis- 
tols? oh, of course. Rashe has gone to the 
expense of a revolver, but I extracted grand- 
papa’s from the family armory—such little 
darlings—I’m strongly tempted to send a 
challenge just to keep them in use—that’s 
because you despise me—I’m a crack shot— 
we practised every day last winter—women 
shoot much better than men, because they 
don’t make their hands unsteady—what can 
be better than the guidance of Ratia, the 
feminine of Ratio, reason, isn’t it ?” 

It is not quite certain that this horrible 
Latinity did not shock Miss Fennimore’s 
discreet pupil more than all the rest, as a 
wilful insult to Miss Charlecote’s education ! 

She herself was not to escape “ the guid- 
ance of Ratia,” after dinner. Her silence 
had been an additional proof to the good- 
natured Rashe, that she was a child to be 
protected and entertained, so she paraded 
her through the rooms, coaxed her to play 
when no one was listening, showed her il- 
lustrated books, and new-fashioned puzzles, 
and domineered over her so closely, that she 
had not a moment in which to speak a word 
to her brother, whom she saw disconsolaicly 
watching the hedge of gentlemen round 
Lucy. Was it wrong to feel so ungrateful 
to a person exclusively devoted to her enter- 
tainment for that entire evening ? 

Pheebe had never known a room-mate nor 
the solace of a bedtime gossip, and by the 
time Miss Charlecote began to think of open- 
ing the door between their rooms and dis- 
cussing the disgusts of the day, the sounds 
of moving about had ceased. Honor looked 
in, and could not help advancing to the bed- 
side to enjoy the sight of the rosy face in 
the sound, healthful sleep, the lips unclosed, 
and the silken brown hair wound plainly 
across the round brow, the childish outline 
and expression of the features even sweeter 
in sleep than awake. It rested Honora’s 
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wearied, anxious spirit to watch the perfect 
repose of that innocent young face, and she 
stood still for some minutes, breathing an 
ejaculation that the child might ever be as 
guileless and peaceful as now, and then 
sighing at the thought of other young sleep- 
ers, beside whose couches even fonder pray- 
ers had been uttered, only as it seemed to 
be blown aside. 

She was turning away, when Phebe sud- 
denly awoke, and was fora moment startled, 
half rising, asking if any thing were the 
matter. 

“No, my dear; only I did not think you 
would have been in bed so quickly, I came 
to wish you good-night, and found you 
asleep.” And with the strong, tender im- 
pulse of a gentle, wounded spirit, Honor 
hung over the maiden, recomposing the 
clothes, and fondling her with a murmured 
blessing. 

“Dear Miss Charlecote,” whispered Phee- 
be, “‘ how nice it is! I have so often won- 
dered what it would be like, if any one came 
in to pet us at night, as they do in books, 
and oh! it is so nice! Say that again, 
please.” 

That was the blessing which would have 
made Luciila in angry reserve hide her head 
in the clothes! It was murmured now with 
rising tears, but Honora and Pheebe slept 
the more softly for it, and awoke in the 
morning more closcly knit together. Hed 
but Lucy been such as this! thought Honor 
as Phebe so gladly shared her morning’s 
reading gratefully storing hints for her own 
future use. 

Breakfast was late, and lengthened out by 
the greater lateness of many of the guests, 
and the superlative tardiness of the lady of 
the house, who had repudiated the cares of 
the hostess, and left the tea equipage to her 
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benas, while the-other four ladies, with Owen, 
whom his cousin had called to their aid, were 
putting last touches to wreaths, and giving 
the final festal air to the rooms. 

Presently, Robert made his appearance as 
the bearer of Mr. Prendergast’s flowers, and 
setting his back against a shutter, in his fa- 
vorite attitude stood looking as if he wanted 
to help but knew not how. Pheebe, at least, 
was vividly conscious of his presence, but 
she was supporting a long festoon with which 
Owen was adorning a pier glass, and could 
hardly even turn her head to watch him. 

“Qh! horrid,” cried Lucilla, retreating 
backwards to look at Ratia’s performance ; \ 
“for love or money, a bit of clematis!” 

“‘ Where shall I find one?” said Robert, 
unsecing the masses waving on the cloister, 
if, good youth, he even knew what clematis 
was. 

“You there, Mr. Fulmort!” exclaimed 
Rashe ; “ for goodness gracious sake, go out 
to tennis or something with the other men. 
I’ve ordered them all out, or there’ll be no 
good to be got out of Cilly.” 

Phebe flashed out in his defence, “ You 
are letting Owen alone.” 

“ Ah! by the by, that wreath of yours has 
taken an unconscionable time!” said Miss 
Charteris, beginning to laugh; but Pheebe’s 
grave, straightforward eyes met her with 
such a look as absolutcly silenced her merri- 
ment into a mere mutter of “ What a little 
chit it is!” Honora, who was about indig- 
nantly to assume the protection of her charge, 
recognized in her what was fully competent 
to take care of herself. 

“ Away with both of you,” said Lucilla; 
“here is Edna come for a last rehearsal, and 
I wont have you making her nervous. Take 
away that Robin; will you, Owen ?” 

Horatia flew gustily to greet and re-assure 


sister-in-law. Lucilla had been down-stairs | the schoolmistress as she entered, trembling, 
among the first, and hurried away again | although moving with the dignity that seemed 


after a rapid meal, forbidding any one to 
follow her, she had so much to do, and on 
entering the drawing-room, she was found 
with a wilderness of flowers around her, fill- 
ing vases and making last arrangements. 
Honora and Phoebe were glad to be eccu- 
pied, and Phebe almost hoped to escape 
from Rashe. Speaking to Lucilla was not 
possible, for Eloisa had been placed by 
Rashe in a low chair, with a saucer before 
her, which she was directed to fill with ver- 





|to be her form of embarrassment. Lucilla, 


meanwhile, sped to the others near the win- 
dow. ‘ You must go,” she said, “ or I shall 
never screw hér up, it is a sudden access of 
stage fright. She is as pale as death.” 

Owen stepped back to judge of the pale- 
ness, and Robert contrived to say ‘ Cannot 
you grant me a few words, Lucy?” 

“The most impossible thing you could 
have asked,” she replied. ‘ There’s Rashe’s 
encouragement quite done for her now!” 
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She bounded back to the much overcome 
Edna, while Phebe herself perceiving how 
ill-advised an opportunity Robert had chosen, 
stepped out with him into the cloister, say- 
ing, “‘ She can’t help it, dear Robin, she can- 
not think just now.” 

‘‘ When can she ?” he asked, almost with 
asperity. 

“Think how full her hands are, how much 
excited she is,” pleaded Phebe, feeling that 
this was no fair moment for the crisis. 

‘“Treland?” almost groaned Robert, but 
at the same moment grasped her roughly to 
hinder her from replying, for Owen was close 
upon them, and he was the person to whom 
Robert would have been most reluctant to 
display his feelings. 

Catching intuitively at his meaning, Phoebe 
directed her attention to some clematis on 
the opposite side of the cloister, and called 
both her companions to gather it for her, 
glad to be with Robert and to relieve Miss 
Murrell of the presence of another spectator. 
Charles Charteris coming up, carried the two 
young men to inspect some of his doings 
out of doors, and Phebe returned with her 
wreaths of creepers to find that the poor 
schoolmistress had become quite hysterical, 
and had been taken away by Lucilla. 

Rashe summoned her at the same time to 
the decoration of the music-room, and on 
entering, stopped in amusement, and made 
her a sign in silence to look into a large pier 
glass, which stood so as to reflect through 
an open door what was passing in the little 
fanciful boudoir beyond, a place fitted like a 
tent, and full of quaint Dresden china and 
toys of bijouterie. There was a complete 
picture within the glass. Lucilla, her fair 
face seen in profile, more soft and gentle 
than she often allowed it to appear, was 
kneeling beside the couch where half reclined 
the tall, handsome Edna, whose raven hair, 
and pale, fine features, made her like a hero- 
ine, as she nervously held the hands which 
Lueilla had placed within her grasp. There 
was a low murmur of voices, one soothing, 
the other half sobbing, but nothing reached 
the outer room distinctly, till as Phoebe was 
holding a long wreath, which Ratia was ty- 
ing up, she heard—* Oh! but it is so differ- 
ent with me from you young ladies who are 
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Ratia made an ecstatic face which dis- 
gusted Phoebe. 

“Oh, no!—the young lady whom Mr. 
Sandbrook was helping. I dare say she 
would not mind singing—or any thing,” 
came amid sobs. 

Ratia nodded, looked excessively arch, 
and formed a word with her lips, which 
Pheebe thought was “jealous,” but could not 
imagine what she could mean by it. 

**T don’t know why you should think poor 
Phebe Fulmort so brazen. She is a mere 
child, taking a holiday from her strict gov- 
erness.” Phoebe laughed back an answer to 
Rashe’s pantomime, which in this case she 
understood. ‘She has not had half your 
training in boldness with your inspectors 
and examinations, and all those horrid things. 
Why, you never thought of taking fright be- 
fore, even when you have sung to people 
here. Why should you now? ” 

“Tt is so different now—so many more 
people. Oh! sodifferent! Ishall never be 
able.” 

“Not at all. You will quite forget all 
about yourself and your fears when the time 
comes. You don’t know the exhilaration of 
a room full of people, all lights and music! 
That symphony will lift you into another 
world, and you will feel quite ready, for 
‘Men must work and women must weep.’ ” 

“Tf I can only begin—but O Miss Sand- 
brook, shall you be far away from me?” 

“No, I promise you not. I will bring 
you down, if you will come to Ratia’s room 
when you are dressed; the black silk and 
the lilac ribbon Owen and I chose for you. 
I must see you in it.” 

“Dear Miss Sandbrook, you are so kind. 
What shall I do when you have left ? ” 

“You are going yourself for the holidays, 
silly puss!” 

“Ah! but no one else sympathizes or en- 
ters into my feclings.” 

“ Feelings! ” said Lucilla, lightly,yet sadly. 
“Don’t indulge in them, Edna, they are no 
end of a torment.” 

“ Ah! but if they prey on one, one cannot 
help it.” 

Rashe made a face of great distaste. 
Phebe felt as if it were becoming too con- 
fidential to permit of listening, all the more 





used to company and all. I dare say that 
young lady would not be timid.” 

“ What young lady, Edna? Not the one 
with the auburn hair ?” 


| 


1 


as she heard Lucilla’s reply. 
“That’s what comes of being tall and 
stately and dignified! There’s so much less 
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of me that I can carry off my troubles twice 
as well.” 

“‘Q dear Miss Sandbrook, you can have 
no troubles!” 

“ Haven’tI? OEdna,ifyouknew! You 
that have a mother can never know what it 
is to be like me! I’m keeping it all at bay 
lest I should break down, but I’m in the hor- 
ridest bother and puzzle.” 

Not knowing what might come next, 
ashamed of having listened to so much, yet 
with one gleam of renewed hope, Phoebe 
resolutely disobeyed Ratia’s frowns and ges- 
tures, and made her presence known by de- 
cided movements and words spoken aloud. 

She saw the immediate effect in Edna 
Murrell’s violent start; but Lucilla, without 
moving, at once began to sing, straining her 
thin though sweet voice, as though to sur- 
mount a certain tremulousness. Edna joined, 





and the melody was lovely to hear, but 
Phoebe was longing all the time for Robert | 
to be at hand for this softer moment, and | 
she hoped all the more when, the practising | 
being over and Edna dismissed, Lucy came 
springing towards her, notifying her pres- 
ence by a caress—to outward appearance 
merely playful, but in reality a convulsive 
clasp of vehement affection—and Pheebe was 
sure that there had been tears in those eyes 
that seemed to do nothing but laugh. 

The security that this wild elf was true at 
heart was, however, not enough for Pheebe. 
There was the knowledge that each moment’s 
delay would drive Robert further aloof, and 
that it was a mere chance whether he should 
encounter this creature of impulse at a pro- 
pitious instant. Nay, who could tell what 
was best for him after all? Even Pheebe’s | 
faithful acceptance of her on his word had 
undergone sundry severe shocks, and she 
had rising doubts whether Lucy, such as she 
saw her, could be what would make him 
happy. 

If the secrets of every guest at a fé/e were 
told, would any be found unmixedly happy ? 
Would there be no one devoid of cares of 
their own or of other people’s, or if exempt 
from these, undisturbed by the absence of 
the right individual or by the presence of the 
wrong one, by mishaps of deportment, diffi- 
culties of dress, or want of notice? Perhaps, 
after all, it may be best to have some one 





abiding anxiety, strong enough to destroy 
tedium, and exclude the pettier distresses, 
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which are harder to contend with, though 
less dignified ; and most wholesome of all is 
it that this should be an interest entirely ex- 
ternal. So, after all, Phoebe’s enjoyment 
might hardly have been increased had her 
thoughts been niore free from Robin’s troub- 
les, when she came down dressed for her 
first party, so like a lily of the valley in her 
delicate dress, that Owen acknowledged that 
it justified her choice, and murmured some- 
thing of “in vernal green and virgin white, 
her festal robes, arrayed.” Phoebe was only 
distressed at what she thought the profana- 
tion of quoting from such a source in com- 
pliment to her. Honora was gratified to 
find the lines in his memory upon any terms. 
Poor, dear Honor, in one case, at least, be- 
lieving all things, hoping all things! 

Phebe ought to have made the most of 
her compliment. It was all she obtained in 
that line. Juliana herself could not have 
taken umbrage at her success. Nobody im- 
agined her come out, no one attempted to 
disturb her from under Miss Charlecote’s 
wing, and she kept close to her the whole 
afternoon, sometimes sitting upon a haycock, 
sometimes walking in the shrubbery, listen- 
ing to the band, or looking at the archery, in 
company with dignified clergyman, or elderly 
lady astonished to meet Honor Charlecote in 
sounwonted ascene. Owen Sandbrook was 
never far off. He took them to eat ices, 
conducted them to good points of view, found 
seats for them, and told them who every one 
was, with droll comments or anecdotes, which 
entertained them so much, that Phebe al- 
most wished that Robin had not made her 
sensible of the grain of irreverence that sea- 
soned all Owen’s most brilliant sallies. 

They saw-little of the others. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charteris walked about together, the 
one cordial, the other stately and gorgeous, 
and Miss Charlecote came in for her due 
and passing share of their politeness. Rashe 
once invited Phebe to shoot, but had too 
many on her hands to be solicitous about 
one. Flirting no longer herself, Rashe’s de- 
light was in those who did flirt, and in any 
assembly her extreme and unscrupulous good- 
nature made her invaluable to all who wanted 
to have themselves taken off their own hands, 
or pushed into those of others. She ordered 
people about, started amusements, hunted 
gentlemen up, found partners, and shook up 
the bashful. Rashe Charteris was the life 
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of every thing. How little was wanting to 
make her kind-hearted activity admirable! 

Lucilla never came in their way at all. 
She was only seen in full and eager occu- 
pation embellishing the archery, or forcing 
the “decidedly pious” t3 be fascinated by 
her gracious self-adaptation. Robert was 
equally inaccessible, always watching her, 
but keeping aloof from his sister, and only 
consorting at times with Mr. Prendergast. 

It was seven o’clock when this act of the 
drama was finally over, and the party stay- 
ing in the house met round a hurried meal, 
Rashe, lounging and yawning, laughing and 
quizzing in a way amazing to Phebe. Lu- 
cilla in the very summit of spirits, rattling 
and laughing away in full swing. Thence 
the party dispersed to dress, but Honora 
had no sooncr reached her room than she 
said, “I must go and find Lucy. I must 
do my duty by her, little hope I as have. 
She has avoided me all day ; I must seek 
her now.” 

What a difference time and discipline had 
made in one formerly so timid and gentle as 
to be alarmed at the least encounter, and 
nervous at wandering about a strange house. 
Nervous and frightened indeed, she still was, 
but self-control kept this in check, and her 
dislike was not allowed to hold her back 
from her duty. Humphrey’s representative 
was seldom permitted to be weak. But 
there are times when the difference between 
man and woman is felt in their dealings with 
others. Strength can be mild, but what is 
strained can seldom be gentle, and when she 
knocked at Horatia Charteris’ door her face, 
from very unhappiness and effort, was sor- 
rowfully reproachful, as she felt herself an 
unwelcome apparition to the two cousins, 
who lay on their bed still laughing over the 
day’s events. 

Rashe, who was still in her morning dress, 
at once gave way, saying she must go and 
speak to Lolly and hastened out of the room. 
Lucy, in her dishabille, sat crouched upon 
the bed, her white bare shoulders and float- 
ing hair, together with the defiant glance of 
the blue eye, and the hand moodily com- 
pressing the lips, reminding Honor of the 
little creature who had been summarily car- 
ried into her house sixteen years since. She 
came towards her, but there was no invita- 
tion to give the caress that she yearned to 
bestow, and she leant against the bed, trem- 
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bling as she said, “ Lucy, my poor child, I 
am come that you may not throw away your 
last chance without knowingit. You do not 
realize what you are about. If you cast 
aside esteem and reliance, how can you ex- 
pect to retain the affection you sometimes 
seem to prize?” 

“Tf I am not trusted, what’s the good of 
affection ? ” 

‘* How can you expect trust when you go 
beyond the bounds of discretion ? ” said Hon- 
or, with voice scarcely steadied into her de- 
sired firmness. 

“T can, Ido!” 

“ Lucy, listen to me.” She gave way to 
her natural piteous, pleading tone: “I verily 
believe that this is the very turn. Remem- 
ber how often a moment has decided the 
fate of a life!” She saw the expression re- 
lax into some alarm, and continued: “The 
Fulmorts do not say so, but I see by their 
manner that his final decision will be influ- 
enced by your present proceedings. You 
have trifled with him too long, and with his 
mind made up to the ministry, he cannot 
continue to think of one who persists in out- 
raging decorum.” 

Those words were effort enough, and had 
better have been unsaid. “ That is as peo- 
ple may think,” was all the answer. 

“ As he thinks?” 

‘* How do I know what he thinks?” 

Heartsick at such mere fencing, Honor 
was silent at first, then said, ‘‘I for one shall 
rate your good opinion by your endeavor to 
deserve it. Who can suppose that you value 
what you are willing to risk for an unlady- 
like bet, or an unfeminine sporting expedi- 
tion ?” 

“You may tell him so,” said Lucilla, her 
voice quivering with passion. 

“You think a look will bring him back, 
but you may find that a true man is no slave. 
Prove his affection misplaced, and he will 
tear it away.” 

Had Honora been discreet as she was 
good, she would have left those words to 
settle down; but, woman as she was, she 
knew not when to stop, and coaxingly com- 
ing to the small bundle of perverseness, she 
touched the shoulder and said, “*‘ Now you 
wont make an object of yourself to-night P * 

The shoulder shook in the old fashion. 

“ At least you will not go to Ireland?” 





* Yes, I shall.” 
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‘Miss Charlecote, I beg your pardon—” 
cried Rashe bursting in—(oh! that she had 
been five seconds earlier) —* but dressing is 
imperative. People are beginning to come.” 

Honora retreated in utter discomfiture. 

“‘Rashe! Rashe! I’m in for it!” cried 
Lucilla, as the door shut, springing up with 
a look of terror. 

“Proposed by deputy ?” exclaimed Hora- 
tia, aghast. 

“No, no!” gasped Lucilla; “ it’s this 
Ireland of yours—that—that—” and she 
wellnigh sobbed. 

“My bonny bell! I knew you would not 
be bullied into deserting.” 

“QO Rashe, she was very hard on me. 
Every one is but you!” and Lucilla threw 
herself into her cousin’s arms in a paroxysm 
of feeling; but their maid’s knock brought 
her back to composure sooner than poor Ho- 
nora, who shed many a tear over this last 
defeat, as, looking mournfully to Phoebe, she 
said, “I have done, Phebe. I can say no 
more to her. She will not hear any thing 
from me. Oh! what have I done that my 
child should be hardened against me ?” 

Phebe could offer nothing but caresses 
full of indignant sorrow, and there was evi- 
dently soothing in them, for Miss Charle- 
cote’s tears became softer, and she fondly 
smoothed Pheebe’s fair hair, saying, as she 
drew the clinging arms closer round her: 
“My little woodbine, you must twine round 
your brother and comfort him, but you can 
spare some sweetness for me too. There, I 
will dress. I will not keep you from the 
party.” 

“T do not carefor that; only to see Robin.” 

“We must take our place in the crowd,” 
sighed Honora, beginning her toilet; “and 
you will enjoy it when you are there. Your 
first quadrille is promised to Owen, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes,” said Phebe, dreamily, and she 
would have gone back to Robin’s sorrows, 
but Honora had learnt that there were sub- 
jects to be set aside when it was incumbent 
on her to be presentable, and directed the 
talk to speculations whether the poor school- 
mistress would have nerve to sing; and 
somehow she talked up Phebe’s spirits to 
such a hopeful pitch, that the little maiden 
absolutely was crossed by a gleam of satis- 
faction from the ungrateful récollection that 
poor Miss Charlecote had done with the 
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affair. Against her will, she had detected 
the antagonism between the two, and bad 
as it was of Lucy, was certain that she was 
more likely to be amenable where there was 
no interference from her best friend. 

The music-room was already crowded when 
the two made their way into it, and Ho- 
nora’s inclination was to deposit herself on 
the nearest seat, but she owed something 
otherwise to her young charge, and Pheebe’s 
eyes had already found a lonely black figure 
with arms crossed, and lowering brow. Sim- 
ultaneously they moved towards him, and 
he towards them. ‘Is she come down?” 
he asked. 

Pheebe shook her head, but at the same 
moment another door near the orchestra ad- 
mitted a small white butterfly-shape leading 
in a tall, queenly apparition in black, whom 
she placed in a chair adjacent to the bejew- 
elled prima donna of the night—a great 
contrast with her dust-colored German hair 
and complexion, and good-natured, plain 
face. 

Robert’s face cleared with relief, he evi- 
dently detected nothing outré in Lucilla’s 
aspect, and was rejoicing in the concession. 
Woman’s eyes saw further ; a sigh from Ho- 
nora, an amused murmur around him caused 
him to bend his looks on Phebe. She knew 
his eyes were interrogating her, but could 
not bear to ict her own reply, and kept them 
on the ground. He was moving towards 
Lucilla, who, having consigned her protégée 
to the good-humored German, had come 
more among the guests, and was exchanging 
greetings and answering comments with all 
her most brilliant airs of saucy animation. 

And who could quarrel with that fairy 
vision? Her ‘rich double-skirted watered 
silk was bordered with exquisitely made and 
colored flies, radiant with the hues of the 
peacock, the gold pheasant, the jay, parrots 
of all tints, every thing rich and rare in 
plumage. A coronal of the same encircled 
her glossy hair, the tiny plumes contrasting 
with the blonde ringlets, and the bond fide 
hooks ostentatiously displayed; lesser and 
more innocuous flies edged the sleeves, cor- 
sage, shoes, and gloves; and her fan, which 
she used as skilfully as Jonny Wren, pré- 
sented a Watteau-like picture of an angling 
scene. Any thing more daintily, quaintly 
pretty could not be imagined, and the male 
part of the assembly would have unani- 
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mously concurred in Sir Harry Buller’s, 
‘three cheers for the queen of the anglers.” 

But towards the party most concerned in 
her movements, Lucilla came not; and 
Pheebe, understanding a design to keep as 
near as might be to Miss Murrell, tried to 
suggest it as the cause, and looking round, 
saw Owen standing by Miss Charlecote, with 
somewhat of an uneasy countenance. 

“‘Terribly hot here,” he said, restlessly ; 
“suffocating, aren’t you, Honor? Come and 
take a turn in the cloister, the fountain is 
stunning by moonlight.” 

No proposal could have been more agree- 
able to Honora; and Phoebe was afraid of 
losing her chaperon, though she would rather 
have adhered to her brother, and the barbs 
of that wicked little angler were tearing him 
far too deeply to permit him to move out of 
sight of his tormentor. 

But for this, the change would have been 
delicious. The white lights and deep shad- 
ows from the calm, grave moon contrasted 
with the long gleams of lamplight from every 
window, reddened by the curtains within; 
the flowers shone out with a strange white- 
ness, the taller ones almost like spiritual 
shapes; the burnished orange leaves glis- 
tened, the water rose high in silvery spray, 
and fell back into the blackness of the basin, 
made more visible by one trembling, shim- 
mering reflection; the dark blue sky above 
seemed shut into a vault by the enclosing 
buildings, and one solitary planet shone out 
in the lustrous neighborhood of the moon. 
So still, so solemn, so cool! Honora felt it 
as repose, and pensively began to admire— 
Owen chimed in with her. Feverish thoughts 
and perturbations were always gladly soothed 
away in her company. Phebe alone stood 
barely confessing the beauty, and suppress- 
ing impatience at their making so much of 
it; not yet knowing enough of care or pas- 
sion to seek repose, and much more absorbed 
in human, than in any other form of nature. 

The music was her first hope of deliver- 
ance from her namesake in the sky; but be- 
hold, her companions chose to prefer hear- 
ing that grand instrumental piece softened 
by distance; and even Madame Hedwig’s 
quivering notes did not bring them in. 
However, at the first sounds of the accom- 
paniment to the “Three Fishers’ Wives,” 
Owen pulled back the curtain, and handed 
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dow much nearer to the orchestra than that 
by which they had gone out, not far from 
where Edna Murrell had just risen her hands 
nervously clasped together, her color rapidly 
varying, and her eyes roaming about as 
though in quest of something. Indeed, 
through all the music, the slight sounds of 
the entrance at the window did not escape 
her, and at the instant when she should have 
begun to sing, Phoebe felt those black eyes 
levelled on herself with a look that startled 
her; they were at once removed, the head 
turned away; there was an attempt at the 
first words, but they died away on her lips ; 
there was a sudden whiteness, Lucilla and 
the German both tried to reseat her; but 
with readier judgment Owen made two long 
steps, gathered her up in his strong arms, 
and bore her through the curtains and out 
at the open window like a mere infant. 

“Don’t come, don’t—it will only make 
more fuss—nobody has seen. Go to Mad- 
ame Hedwig; tell her from me to go on to 
her next, and cover her retreat,” said Lu- 
cilla, as fast as the words would come, sign- 
ing back Honora, and hastily disappearing 
between the curtains. 

There was a command in Lucilla’s gestures 
which always made obedience the first in- 
stinct even with Honora, and her impulse to 
assist thus counteracted, she had time to rec- 
ollect that Lucy might be supposed to know 
best what to do with the schoolmistress, and 
that to dispose of her among ladies’-maid 
friends was doubtless the kindest measure. 

‘‘T must say I am glad,” she said; “ the 
poor thing cannot be quite so much spoilt 
as they wished.” 

The concert proceeded, and in the next 
pause Honor fell into conversation with a 
pleasant lady who had brought one pair of 
young daughters in the morning, and now 
was doing the same duty by an elder pair. 

Pheebe was standing near the window when 
a touch on her arm and a whispered “ Help! 
hush!” made her look round. Holding the 
curtain apart, so as to form the least possi- 
ble aperture, and with one finger on her lip, 
was Lucy’s face, the eyes brimming over 
with laughter, as she pointed to her head— 
three of the hooks had set their barbs deep 
into the crimson satin curtain and held her 
a pmisoner ! 

“Hush! I'll never forgive you if you be- 
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the arm behind the curtain; “I should ex- 
pire on the spot to be found in Absalom’s 
case. All that little goose’s fault—I never 
reckoned on having to rush about this way. 
Can’t you do it? Don’t spare scissors,” and 
Lucilla produced a pair from under her skirt. 
*«‘ Rashe and I always go provided.” 

“How is she ?—where is she?” asked 
Phebe. 

“That’s exactly what I can’t tell. He took 
her out to the fountain, she was quite like a 
dead thing. Water wouldn’t make her come 
to, and I ran for some salts; I wouldn’t call 
anybody, for it was too romantic a condition 
to have Owen discovered in with a fainting 
maiden in his arms. Such a rummage as I 
had. My own things are all jumbled up, I 
don’t know how, and Rashe keeps nothing 
bigger than globules, only fit for fainting 
lady birds, so I went to Lolly’s, but her 
bottles have all gold heads and are full of 
uncanny-looking compounds, and I made a 
raid at last on sweet Honey’s rational old 
dressing-case, poked out her keys from her 
pocket, and got in; wasting interminable 
time. Well, when I got back to my faint- 
ing damsel, non est inventus.” 

“ Inventa,” murmured the spirit of Miss 
Fennimore within Phebe. ‘But what? 
had she got well?” 

“So I suppose. Gone off to the servants’ 
rooms, no doubt; as there is no white lady 
in the fountain to spirit them both away. 
What, haven’t you done that yet ?” 

“QO Lucy, stand still, please, or you'll 
get another hook in.” 

*¢ Give me the scissors; I knowI could do 
it quicker. Never mind the curtain, I say; 
nobody will care.” 

She put up her hand, and shook head and 
feet to the entanglement of a third hook; 
but Phebe, decided damsel that she was, 
used her superior height to keep her mas- 
tery, held up the scissors, pressed the fidg- 
ety shoulder into quiescence, and kept her 
down while she extricated her, without fatal 
detriment to the satin, though with scanty 
thanks, for the liberation was so sooner ac- 
complished than the sprite was off, throwing 
out a word about Rashe wanting her. 

Phebe emerged to find that she had not 
been missed, and presently the concert was 
over, and tea coming round, there was a 
changing of places. Robert came towards 
her. “Iam going,” he said. 
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“O Robert, when dancing would be one 
chance ?” 

“She does not mean to give me that 
chance; I would not ask it while she is in 
that dress. It is answer sufficient. Good- 
night, Phoebe ; enjoy yourself.” 

Enjoy herself! A fine injunction, when 
her brother was going away in such a mood! 
Yet who would have suspected that rosy, 
honest apple face of any grievance, save that 
her partner was missing ? 

Honora was vexed and concerned at his 
neglect, but Phoebe appeased her by report- 
ing what Lucy had said. ‘“ Thoughtless! 
reckless!” sighed Honora, “if Lucy would 
leave the poor girl on his hands, of course 
he is obliged to make some arrangement for 
getting her home! I never knew such peo- 
ple as they are here! Well, Phoebe, you 
shall have a partner next time!” 

Phebe had one, thanks chiefly to Rashe, 
and somehow the rapid motion shook her 
out of her troubles, and made her care much 
less for Robin’s sorrows than she had done 
two minutes before. She was much more 
absorbed in hopes for another partner. 

Alas! he did not come; neither then nor 
for the ensuing. Owen’s value began to rise. 

Miss Charlecote did not again bestir her- 
self in the cause, partly from abstract hatred 
of waltzes, partly from the constant expecta- 
tion of Owen’s re-appearance, and latterly 
from being occupied in a discussion with the 
excellent mother upon young girls reading 
novels. 

At last, after a galoppe, at which Phoebe 
had looked on with wishful cyes, Lucilla 
dropped breathless into the chair which she 
relinquished to her. 

“Well, Phoebe, how do you like it?” 

“Oh! very much,” rather ruefully ; “ at 
least, it would be if—” 

‘Tf you had-any partners, eh, poor child? 
Hasn’t Owen turned up? It’s that billiard- 
room, I tried to make Charlie shut it up: 
but we'll disinter him; I’ll rush in like a 
sky-rocket and scatter the gentlemen to all 
quarters.” 

‘No, no, don’t!” cried Phoebe alarmed, 
and catching hold of her. “It is not that, 
but Robin is gone.” 

‘‘ Atrocious,” returned Cilly, disconcerted, 
but resolved that Phoebe should not per- 
ceive it; “so we are both under a severe in- 
fliction, both ashamed of our brothers.” 
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‘IT am not ashamed of mine,” said Phebe, 
in a tone of gravity. 

“Ah! there’s the truant,” said Lucilla, 
turning aside. ‘Owen, where have you 
hidden yourself? I hope you are ready to 
sink into the earth with shame at hearing 
you have rubbed off the bloom from a young 
lady’s first ball.” 

‘“No! it was not he who did so,” stoutly 
replied Phebe. 

“Ah! it was all the consequence of the 
green and white; I told you it was a sinis- 
ter omen,” said Owen, chasing away a shade 
of perplexity from his brow, and assuming a 
certain air that Phoebe had never seen be- 
fore and did not like. “At least you will 
be merciful and allow me to retrieve my 
character.” 

“You have nothing to retrieve,” said 
Phebe, in the most straightforward man- 
ner; “it was very good in you to take care 
of poor Miss Murrell. What became of her? 
Lucy said you would know.” 

‘‘J—I?” he exclaimed so vehemently as 
to startle her by the fear of having igno- 
rantly committed some egregious blunder; 
“T’m the last person to know.” 

“The last to be seen with the murdered 
always falls under suspicion,” said Lucilla. 

“‘ Drowned in the fountain?” cried Owen, 
affecting horror. 

“‘Then you must have done it,” said his 
sister, “for when I came back,-after ran- 
sacking the house for salts, you had both 
disappeared. Have you been washing your 
hands all this time after the murder? ” 

‘‘ Nothing can clear me but an appeal to 
the fountain,” said Owen; “will you come 
and look in, Phebe? It is more delicious 
than ever.” 

But Pheebe had had enough of the moon- 
light, did not relish the subject and was not 
pleased with Owen’s manner; so she refused 
by a most decided “ No, thank you,” caus- 
ing Lucy to laugh at her for thinking Owen 
dangerous. 

“ At loast you will vouchsafe to trust your- 
self with me for the Lancers’,” said Owen, as 
Cilla’s partner came to claim her, and Phebe 
rejoiced in any thing to change the tone of 
the conversation; still, however, asking, as 
he led her off, what had become of the poor 
schoolmistress. 

“‘Gone home, very sensibly,” said Owen ; 
“if she is wise she will know how to trust to 
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Cilly’s invitations! People that do every 
thing at once never do any thing well. It is 
quite a rest to turn to any one like you, 
Phebe, who are content with one thing at a 
time! I wish—” 

“Well then, let us dance,” said Phoebe, 
abruptly; “I can’t do that well enough to 
talk too.” 

It was not that Owen had not said the 
like things to her many times before ; it was 
his eagerness and fervor that gave her an 
uncomfortable fecling. She was not sure 
that he was not laughing at her by putting 
on these devoted airs, and she felt herself 
grown up cnough to put an end to being 
treated asachild. He made her a profound 
bow in a mockery of acquiescence and pre- 
served absolute silence during the first 
figures, but she caught his eye several times 
gazing on her with looks such as another 
might have interpreted into mingled regret 
and admiration, but which were to her 
simply discomfiting and disagreeable, and 
when he spoke again, it was not in banter, 
but half in sadness. ‘“ Pheebe, how do you 
like all this?” 

“T think I could like it very much.” 

“T am almost sorry to hear you say so; 
any thing that should tend to make you re- 
semble others is detestable.” 

“T should be very sorry not to be like 
other people.” 

“Pheebe, you do not know how much of 
the pleasure of my life would be lost if you 
were to become a mere conventional young 
lady.” 

Phebe had no notion of being the pleasure 
of any one’s life except Robin’s and Maria’s, 
and was rather affronted that Owen should 
profess to enjoy her childish ignorance and 
navicte. 

‘“‘T believe,” she said, “I was rude just 
now when I told you not to talk. I am 
sorry for it, I shall know better next time.” 

“Your knowing better is exactly what I 
deprecate. But there it is, unconsciousness 
is the charm of simplicity. It is the very 
thing aimed at by Rashe and Cilly, and all 
their crew, with their eccentricities.” 

“T am sorry for it,” seriously returned 
Pheebe, who had by this time, by quiet re- 
sistance, caused him to land her under the 
lee of Miss Charlecote, instead of promenad- 
ing with her about the room. He wanted 
her to dance with him again, saying she 
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owed it to him for having sacrificed the first 
to common humanity, but great as was the 
pleasure of a polka, she shrank from him in 
this complimentary mood, and declared she 
should dance no more that evening. He 
appealed to Honora, who, disliking to have 
her boy baulked of even a polka, asked 
Phebe if she were very tired, and consider- 
ing her “rather not” as equivalent to such 
a concession, proposed a retreat to their own 
room. 

Phebe was sorry to leave the brilliant 
scene, and no longer to be able to watch 
Lucilla, but she wanted to shake Owen off, 
and readily consented.. She shut her door 
after one good-night. She was too much 
grieved and disappointed to converse, and 
could not bear to discuss whether the last 
hope were indeed gone, and whether Lucilla 
had decided her lot without choosing to 
know it. Alas! how many turning-points 
may be missed by those who never watch ! 

How little did Phebe herself perceive the 
shoal past which her self-respect had just 
safely guided her ! 

“‘T wonder if those were ball-room man- 
ners? What a pity if they were, for then I 
shall not like balls,” was all the thought that 
she had leisure to bestow on her own share 
in the night’s diversions, as through the sub- 
sequent hours she dozed and dreamt, and 
mused and slept again, with the feverish 
limbs and cramp-tormented feet of one new 
to balls; sometimes teased by entangling 
fishing flics, sometimes interminably detained 
in the moonlight, sometimes with Miss Fen- 
nimore waiting for an exercise and the words 
not to be found in the dictionary, and even 
this unpleasant counterfeit of sleep deserting 
her after her usual time for waking, and 
leaving her to construct various fabrics of 
possibilities for Robin and Lucy. 

She was up in fair time, and had written a 
long and particular account to Bertha of 
every thing in the festivities, not recorded 
in this narrative, before Miss Charlecote 
awoke from the compensating morning slum- 
ber that had succeeded a sad and unrestful 
night. Late as they were, they were down- 
stairs before any one but the well-scasoned 
Rashe, who sat beguiling the time with a 
Bradshaw, and who did not tell them how 
intolerably cross Cilly had been all the morn- 
ing. 

Nor would any one have suspected it, who 
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had seen her, last of all, come down at a 
quarter to eleven, in the most exultant 
spirits, talking the height of rhodomontade 
with the gentlemen guests, and dallying with 
her breakfast, while Pheebe’s heart was throb- 
bing at the sight of two grave figures, her 
brother and the curate, slowly marching up 
and down the cloister, in waiting till this 
was over. 

And there sat Lucilla inventing adven- 
tures for an imaginary tour to be brought 
out on her return by the name of “ Girls in 
Galway ”—“ From the Soirée to the Sal- 
mon ”—“ Flirts and Foolsheads,” as Owen 
and Charles discontentedly muttered to cach 
other, or as Mr. Calthorp proposed, ‘‘ The 
Angels and the Anglers.” The ball was to 
be the opening chapter; Lord William en- 
treated for her costume as the frontispiece, 
and Mr. Calthorp begged her to re-assume 
it, and let her cousin photograph her on the 
spot. 

Lucilla objected to the impracticability of 
white silk, the inconvenience of unpacking 
the apparatus, the nuisance of dressing, the 
lack of time ; but Rashe was delighted with 
the idea, and made light of all, and the gen- 
tlemen pressed her strongly, till with rather 
more of a consent than a refusal, she rose 
from her nearly untasted breakfast, and be- 
gan to move away. 

“Cilla,” said Mr. Prendergast at the win- 
dow, “can I have a word with you?” 

‘‘ At your service,” she answered, as she 
came out to him, and saw that Robert had 
left him, ‘ only be quick ; they want to pho- 
tograph me in my ball dress.” 

“You wont let them do it though,” said 
the curate. 

‘“‘ White comes out hideous,” said Lu- 
cilla; “I suppose you would not have a 
copy if I took one off for you.” 

“No; I don’t like those visitors of yours 
well enough to see you turned into a merry 
andrew to please them.” 

‘So that’s what Robert Fulmort told you 
I did last night,” said Lucilla, blushing at 
last and thoroughly. 

“No, indeed; you didn’t?” he said, re- 
garding her with an astonished glance. 

‘“‘T did wear a dress trimmed with salmon 
flies because of a bet with Lord William,” 
said Lucilla, the suffusion deepening on 
brow, cheek, and throat, as the confiding es- 
teem of her fatherly friend effected what 
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nothing else could accomplish. She would 
have given the world to have justified his 
opinion of his late rector’s little daughter, 
and her spirit seemed gone, though the worst 
he did was to shake his head at her. 

“Tf you did not know it, why did you call 
me that?” she asked. 

“ A merry andrew?” he answered; “I never 
meant that you had been one. No; only an 
old friend like me doesn’t like the notion of 
your going and dressing up in the morning 
to amuse a lot of scamps.” 

“T wont,” said Lucilla, very low. 

“‘ Well, then,” began Mr. Prendergast, as 
in haste to proceed to his own subject, but 
she cut him short. 

“Tt is not about Ireland? ” 

“No; I know nothing about young ladies, 
and if Mr. Charteris and your excellent 
friend there have nothing to say against it, 
I can’t.” 

“‘My excellent friend had so much to say 
against it that I was pestered into vowing I 
would go! Tell me not, Mr. Prendergast, I 
should not mind giving up to you,” and she 
looked full of hope. 

“That would be beginning at the wrong 
end, Cilla; you are not my charge.” 

“You are my clergyman,” she said, pet- 
tishly. 

“You are not my parishioner,” he an- 
swered. 

‘“Pish!” she said, “when you know I 
want you to tell me.” 

“‘Why, you say you have made the en- 
gagement.” 

“So what I said when she fretted me 
past endurance must bind me!” 

Be it observed that like all who only knew 
Hiltonbury through Lucilla, Mr. Prender- 
gast attributed any blemishes which he 

might detect in her to the injudicious train- 
ing of an old maid, so he sympathized. 
“ Ah! ladies of a certain age never get on 
with young ones! But I thought it was all 
settled before with Miss Charteris.” 

“Tnever quite said I would go, only we 
got ready for the sake of the fun of talking 

of it, and now Rashe has grown horridly 
eager about it. She did not care at first— 
only to please me.” 

“Then wouldn’t it be using her ill to dis- 
appoint her now? You couldn’t do it, Cilla. 
Why, you have given your word, and she is 
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quite old enough for any thing. Wouldn't 
Miss Charlecote see it so?” 

To regard Ratia as a mature personage 
robbed the project of romance, and to find 
herself bound in honor by her inconsiderate 
rattle was one of the rude shocks which often 
occur to the indiscriminate of tongue ; but 
the curate had too much on his mind to dwell 
on what concerned him more remotely, and 
proceeded. ‘I cameto see whether you could 
help me about poor Miss Murrell. You 
made no arrangement for her getting home 
last night? ” 

“He,” 

“Ah! you young people! But it is my 
fault; I should have recollected young heads. 
Then I am afraid it must have been—” 
“What ?” 

‘* She was seen on the river very late last 
night with a stranger. He went up to the 
school with her, remained about a quarter 
of an hour, and then rowed up the river 
again. Iam afraid it is not the first time 
she has been seen with him.” 

“But, Mr. Prendergast, she was here till 
at least ten! She fainted away just as she 
was to have sung, and we carricd her out 
into the cloister. When she recovered she 
went away to the housekeeper’s room” (a 
bold assertion built on Owen’s partially heard 
reply to Phebe). “I'll ask the maids.” 

“Tt is of no use, Cilla; she allows it her- 
self.” 

“And pray,” cried Lucilla, rallying her 
sauciness, “‘ how do you propose ever to have 
banns to publish, if young men and maidens 
are never to meet by water nor by land?” 

‘Then you do know something ? ” 

‘“‘No; only that such matters are not 
commonly blazoned in the commencement.” 

‘¢T don’t wish her to blazon it, but if she 
would only act openly by me,” said the dis- 
tressed curate; “I wish nothing more than 
that she were safe married; and then if you 
ladies appoint another beauty, I'll give up 
the place, and live at college.” 

“ We'll advertise for the female Chimpan- 
zee, and depend upon it she will marry at 
the end of six weeks. So you have attacked 
her in person. What did she say?” 

“‘ Nothing that she could help. She stood 
with those great cyes cast down, looking like 
a statue, and sometimes vouchsafing ‘ yes, 
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asked if her mother knew. I am afraid it 
must be somcthing very unsatisfactory, Cilla, 
but she might say more to you if you were 
not going away.” 

“O Mr. Prendergast, why did you not 
come sooner ? ” 

“TI did come an hour ago, but you were 
not come down.” 

“T’ll walk on at once, the carriage can 
pick me up. I'll fetch my hat. Poor Edna! 
I'll soon make her satisfy your mind. Has 
any one surmised who it can be ?” 

“The notion is that it is one of your mu- 
sicians, very dangerous, I am afraid; and I 
say, Cilla, did you ever do such a thing— 
you couldn’t, I suppose—as lend her Shelley’s 
poems ?” 

‘I? No, certainly not.” 

“ There was a copy lying on the table in 
her little parlor, as if she had been writing 
something out from it. It is very odd, but 
it was in that peculiar olive-green morocco 
that some of the books in your father’s li- 
brary were bound in.” 

““Not mine, certainly,” said Lucilla; 
“good Honor Charlecote would have run 
crazy if she thought I had touched a Shel- 
ley ; a very odd study for Edna. But as to 
the olive green, of course, it was bound under 
the same star as ours.” 

“Cilly, Cilly, now or never! photograph 
or not?” screamed Rashe, from behind her 
three-legged camera. 

“Not!” was Lucilla’s cavalier answer ; 
* pack up, have done with it, Rashe. Pick 
me up at the school.” 

Away she flew headlong, the patient and 
disconcerted Horatia following to her room 
to extract hurried explanations, and worse 
than no answers as to the sundries to be 
packed at the last moment, while she hastily 
put on hat and mantle, and was flying down 
again, when her brother, with outspread 
arms nearly caught her in her spring. 
“ Hollo ! what’s up ?” 

“Don’t stop me, Owen! I’m going to 
walk on with Mr. Prendergast and be picked 
up. I must speak to Edna Murrell.” 

“Nonsense. The carriage will be out in 
five minutes.” 

“T must go, Owen. There’s some story 
of.a demon in human shape on the water 
with her last night, and Mr. Prendergast 
can’t get a word out of her.” 
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“Ts that any reason you should go ramp- 
ing about, prying into people’s affairs P ” 

“But, Owen, they will send her away. 
They will take away her character.” 

“‘ Thc—the—the more reason you should 
have nothing to do with it!” he exclaimed. 
“It is no business for you, and I wont have 
you meddle in it.” 

Such a strong and sudden assumption of 
fraternal authority took away her breath, 
and then in terror lest he should know cause 
for this detention she said,— 

“Owen! you don’t guess who it was?” 

“ How should 1?” he roughly answered ; 
‘¢ some villanous slander, of course, there is, 
but it is no business of yours to be straking 
off to make it worse.” 

“T should not make it worse.” 

“Women always make things worse. 
Are you satisfied now ?” as the carriage was 
seen coming round. 

“ That is only to be packed.” 

“Packed with folly, yes! Look here! 
11°20, and the train at 12°35!” 

“T will miss the train, go up later, and 
sleep in London.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! Who is going to 
take you. NotI?” 

In Lucilla’s desperation in the cause of 
her favorite Edna, she went through a rapid 
self-debate. Honor would gladly wait for her 
for such a cause; she could sleep at Woolstone 
Lane, and thence go on to join Horatia in 
her visit in Derbyshire, escorted by a Hil- 
tonbury servant. But what would that en- 
tail?” She would be attheir mercy. Rob- 
ert would obtain his advantage, it would be 
all over with her! Pride arose; Edna’s 
cause sank. How many destinies were fixed 
in the few seconds while she stood with one 
foot forward, spinning her black” hat by the 
elastic band.: 

“Too | Mr. Pendergast, I cannot go,” 
she said, as*8he saw him waiting for her at 
the door. “Don’t be angry with me, and 
don’t let the womankind prejudice you 
against poor Edna. You forgive me! It is 
really too late.” 

“Forgive you?” smiled Mr. Prendergast, 
pressing her caressing hand in his great 
lank grasp ; “‘ what for?” 

“¢ Oh, because it is too late; and I can’t 
helpit. But don’t be hard with her. Good- 
by.” 
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Too late! Why did Lucilla repeat those 
words so often? Was it a relief to that ir- 
reflective nature to believe the die irrevoca- 
bly cast, and the responsibility of decision 
over? Or why did she ask forgiveness of 
the only one whom she was not offending, 
ut because there was a sense of need of 
pardon where she would not stoop to ask it. 

Miss Charlecote and the Fulmorts, Rashe 
and Cilly were to be transported to London 
by the same train, leaving Owen behind to 
help Charles Charteris entertain some guests 
still remaining. Tonora promising him to 
wait in town until Lucilla should absolutely 
have started for Ircland, when she would 
supply him with the means of pursuit. 

Lucilla’s delay and change of mind made 
the final departure so late that it was need- 
ful to drive excessively fast, and the train 
was barcly caught in time. The party were 
obliged to separate, and Robert took Phebe 
into a different carriage from that where the 
other three found places. 

In the ten minutes’ transit by railway, 
Lucy, always softened by parting, was like 
another being towards Ilonor, and talked 
eagerly of ‘coming home” for Christmas, 
sent messages to Hiltonbury friends, and 
did every thing short of retractation to ef- 
face the painful impression she had left. 

“Sweetest Honey!” she whispered, as 
they moved on after the tickets had been 
taken, thrusting her pretty head over into 
Honor’s place, “nobody’s looking, give me 
a kiss, and say you don’t bear malice, 
though your kitten has been in a scratching 
humor.” 

*‘ Malice ! no, indeed!” said Honor, fond- 
ly; “but oh! remember, dear child, that 
frolics may be at too dear a price.” 

She longed to say more, but the final stop 
was made and their roads diverged. Ionor 
thought that Lucy looked white gnd trem- 
bling, with an uneasy eye, as though she 
would have given much to have been going 
home with her. 

Nor was the consoling fancy unfounded. 
Lucilla’s nerves were not at their usual pitch, 
and an undefined sense of loss of a safeguard 
was coming over her. Moreover, the desire 
for a last word to Robert was growing every 
moment, and he would keep on hunting out 
those boxes, asif they mattered to anybody. 

She turned round on his substitute and 
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time. No wonder his feathers are ruffled. 
Make my peace with him, Phoebe dear.” 

On the very platform, in that moment of 
bustle, Phoebe conscientiously and reasonably 
began, “ Will you tell me how much you 
mean by that ?” 

“ Cilly—King’s Cross—1.15! ” cried Ratia, 
snatching at her arm. 

“Oh! the slave one is! Next time we 
meet, Phoebe, the redbreast will be ina white 
tie ; I shall—” 

Hurry and agitation were making her flip- 
pant, and Robert was nearer than she 
deemed. Tic was assisting her to her seat, 
and then held out his hand, but never raised 
his eyes. ‘Good-by, Robin,” she said. 
“‘ Reason herself shall mect you at the Holt 
at Christmas.” 

‘“‘Good-by,” he said, but without a word of 
augury, and loosed her hand. Her fingers 
clung one moment, but he drew his away, 
called “ King’s Cross” to the coachman, and 
she was whirled off. Angler as she was, she 
no longer felt her prey answer her pull. Had 
the line snapped ? 

When Owen next appeared in Woolstone 
Lane, he looked fagged and harrassed, but 
talked of all things in sky, carth, or air, 
politics, literature, or gossip, took the bot- 
tom of the table, and treated the Parsonses as 
his guests. Honora, however, felt that some- 
thing was amiss; perhaps Lucilla engaged 
to Lord William, and when, after luncheon, 
he followed her to the cedar room, she began 
with a desponding “‘ Well?” 

‘Well, she is off!” 

“ Alone with Rashe ? ” 

“ Alone with Rashe. Why, Sweet Honey, 
you look gratified!” 

“‘T had begun to fear some fresh news,” 
said Honor, smiling with effort ; “I am sure 
that something is wrong. You do not look 
well, my dear. Tow flushed you are, and 
your forehead is so hot!” as she put her 
hand on his brow. 

“Oh, nothing!” he said, caressingly, 
holding it there. “I’m glad to have got 
away from the Castle, Charlie and his set 
drink an intolerable lot of wine. T’ll not be 
there again in a hurry.” 

“Tam glad of that. Iwish you had come 
away with us.” 

‘‘T wish to Heaven I had!” cried Owen; 
“but it could not be helped! So now for 
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night ; only you were good enough to say like every one else, and—and—if you would 


would find ways and means.” | 

“ There, that is what I intended, includ- | 
ing your midsummer quarter. Don’t you | 
think it enough ?” as she detected a look of | 
dissatisfaction. 

“You are very good. It is a tremendous | 
shame, but you see, Honor dear, when one 
is across the water, one may as well go the 
whole animal. If this wise sister of mine 
does not get into a mess, there is a good 
deal I could do, plenty of sport. Little 
Henniker and some Westminster fellows in 
the —th at Kilkenny.” 

“You would like to spend the vacation | 
there,” said Honor, with some disappoint- | 
ment. ‘“ Well, if you go for my pleasure, it | 
is but fair you should have your own. Shall 
I advance your September allowance ? ” 

“Thank you. You do spoil one abomi- 
nably, you concoction of honey and all things 
sweet ; but the fact is, I’ve got uncommonly 
hard up of late; no one would believe how 
ruinous it is being with them Charterises. I 
believe money evaporates in the atmos- 
phere.” 

“Betting ?” asked Honor, gasping and 
aghast. 

“On my honor, I assure you not there,” 
cried Owen, eagerly; “I never did bet there 
but once, and that was Lolly’s doing, and I 
could not get out of it. Jew that she is! I 
wonder what Uncle Kit would say to that 
house now.” 

“You are out of it, and I shall not regret 
the purchase of your disgust at their ways, 
Owen. It may be better for you to be in 
Ireland than to be tempted to go to them 
for the shooting season. How much do you 
want? You know, my dear, if there be any 
thing else, I had rather pay any thing that is 
right, than have you in debt.” 

‘You were always the sweetest, best 
Honcy living!” cried Owen, with much agi- 
tation, “and it is a shame—” but there he 
stopped and ended in a more ordinary tone 
—‘shame to prey on you, as we both do, 
and with no better return.” 

‘Never mind, dear Owen,” she said, with 
moisture in her eye; “your real happiness 
is the only return I want. Come, tell me 
your difficulty, most likely I can help you.” 








“T’ve nothing to tell,” said Owen, with 
alarmed impcetuosity ; ‘ only that I’m a fool, 


only double that—” 
“Double that! Owen, things cannot be 


right.” 


“I told you they were not right,” was the 
impatient answer, “or I should not be vex- 
ing you and myself, and,” as though to 
smooth away his rough commencement, 
“what a comfort to have a Honey that will 
have patience.” 

She shook her head perplexed. “ Owen, 
I wish you could tell me more. I do not 
like debts. You know, dear boy, I grudge 
nothing I can do for you in my lifetime, but 
for your own sake, you must learn not to 
spend more than you will be able to afford. 
Indulgence now will be a penance to you by 
and by.” , 

Honora dreaded overdoing lectures to 
Owen. She knew that an old maid’s advice 
to a young man was dangerous work, and 
her boy’s submissive patience always excited 
her gratitude and forbearance. So she de- 
sisted, in hopes of a confession, looking at 
him with such tenderness that he was moved 
to exclaim —‘‘ Honor dear, you are the best 
and worst-used woman on earth! Would 
to Heaven that we had requited you bet- 
ter!” 

“ Thave no cause of complaint against you, 
Owen,” she said, fondly, ‘‘ you have always 
been the joy and comfort of my heart ;” and 
as he turned aside, as though stricken by the 
words, “‘ whatever you may have to reproach 
yourself with, it is not with hurting me. I 
only wish to remind you of higher and more 
stringent duties than those to myself. If 
you have erred, as I cannot but fear, will 
you not let me try and smooth the way 
back ?” 

‘“‘Impossible,” murmured Owen; “there 
are things that can never be undone.” 

** Not undone, but repented,” said Honor, 
convinced that he had been led astray by his 
Cousin Charles, and felt bound not to expose 
him; ‘so repented as to become stepping- 
stones in our progress.” 

He only shook his head with a groan. 

‘The more sorrow the better hope,” she 
began; but the impatient movement of his 
foot warned her that she was only torturing 
him, and she proceeded, “ Well, I trust you 
implicitly ; I can understand that there may 
be confidences that ought not to pass be- 
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tween us, and will give you what you require 
to help you out of your difficulty. I wish 
you had a father, or any one who could be 
of more use to you, my poor boy!” and she 
began to fill up the cheque to the utmost of 
his demand. 

‘‘ Itis too much—too much!” cried Owen; 
‘‘ Honor, I must tell you at all costs. What 
will you think when—” 

‘“‘I do not wish to purchase a confession, 
Owen,” she said ; “you know best whether 
it be a fit one to make to me, or whether, for 
the sake of others, you ought to withhold it.” 

He was checked, and did nor answer. 

“T see how it is,” continued Honor; “my 
boy, as far as I am concerned, I look on 
your confession as made. You will be much 
alone while thus hovering near your sister 
among the mountains and by the streams. 
Let it bea time of reflection, of making your 
peace with Another. You may do so the 
more earnestly for not having cast off the 
burden on me. You are no child now, to 
whom your poor Honey’s pardon almost 
seems an absolution. Isometimes think we 
went on with that too long.” 

“No fear of my ever being a boy again,” 
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said Owen heavily, as he put the draft into 
his purse, and then bent his tall person to 
kiss her with the caressing fondness of his 
childhood, almost compensating for what his 
sister caused her to undergo. 

Then, at the door, he turned to say, ‘ Re- 
member, you would not hear.” He was 
gone, having left a thorn with Honor, in the 
doubt whether she ought not to have accept- 
ed his confidence; but her abstinence had 
been such a mortification both of curiosity 
and of hostility to the Chartcrises that she 
could not but commend herself for it. She 
had strong faith in the efficacy of trust upon 
an honorable mind, and though it was evi- 
dent that Owen had in his own cyes greatly 
transgressed, she reserved the hope that his 
error was magnified by his own conscious- 
ness, and admired the gencrosity.that re- 
fused to betray another. She believed his 
present suffering to be the beginning of that 
growth in true religion, which is often found- 
ed on some shock leading to self-distrust. 

Alas! how many falls have been counted 
by mothers as the preludes to rising again, 
like the clearing showers of a stormy day. 





Waysipe Sceyery—Japran.—Many of the 
streets and roads which we traversed were lined 
with peach and plum trees ; at the period of the 
year when these are in full blossom, they must 
form a most charming and fragrant avenue. 
We were filled with astonishment and delight at 
the exquisite taste displayed in the gardens and 
cottages upon the roadside. No model estate in 
England can produce ‘ cottages ornées”’? com- 
parable to those which adorn the suburbs of 
Yedo. We always fail in our detail; there is a 
want of that minuteness which the Chinaman 
glories in until he becomes a grotesque. ‘The 
Japanese have hit the happy medium. With an 
elaborate delicacy of detail, they combine the 
art of generalization in design, so that the rela- 
tion of the parts with the whole is maintained 
throughout, and the general effect is not sacri- 
ficed to minor beauties. 

These charming little cottages, raising their 
thatched roofs amid the fruit trees and creepers 
which threatened to smother them in their em- 
braces, were surrounded by flower beds taste- 
fully laid out, resplendent with brilliant hues, 


and approached by walks between carefully 
clipped hedges. Yew trees, cut into fantastic 
shapes, and dwarfed trees, extending their de- 
formed arms as if for assistance and support, 
are favorite garden ornaments. Here and there, 
at the end of a long avenue, we could discern a 
temple embowered amid trees; and ancient 
priests in gauzy and transparent costume, with 
broad embroidered bells and sashes, and cnor- 
mous lacquered hats, would hurry to the en- 
trance to see the strangers pass.—Oliphant’s 
Narrative. 





Uritizine Sawpvust.—The ingenuity of Pa- 
risian cabinet makers has found a use for com- 
mon sawdust, which raises the value of that 
commodity far above the worth of solid timber. 
By a new process, combining the hydraulic press 
with intense heat, the wooden particles are made 
to form themselves into a solid mass, capable of 
being moulded into any shape, and presenting 
a brilliant surface, with a durability and beauty 
of appearance not to be found in ebony, rose- 





wood, or mahogany. 
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From The Christian Observer. 
THEISM AND SCEPTICISM. 


A Treatise on Theism, and on the Modern 
Sceplical Theories. 7 Francis Wharton, 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
Triibner and Co. London. 1859. 


Tu design of this work is to present the 
Theistic argument (or, in other words, to 
prove the existence of a God) “in such a 
shape,” to use the author’s words, “as the 
best to impress the American mind of the 
present day.” It is a very interesting vol- 
ume, cven to us upon this side of the Atlan- 
tic. It may be placed with great advantage 
in the hands of thoughtful and inquiring 

oung persons; for it conducts the several 
ines of argument it takes up to sound con- 
clusions, while the path is made pleasant by 
anecdote and illustration. For instance, the 
evidence of the existence and character of 
God is argued, first of all, from conscience, 
God’s representative within us. We give 
an illustration. 


“T may be permitted to close this topic with 
the following passage from a sketch given by the 
late Dr. Parrish, of Philadelphia—a very reli- 
able witness—of the last hours of John Ran- 
dolph :— 

“<A napkin was called for, and placed by 
John over his breast. Fora short time he lay 
perfectly quict, with his eyes closed. He sud- 
denly roused up and exclaimed—* Remorse! 
Remorse!” It was thrice repeated—the last 
time at the top of his voice, with great agitation. 
He cried out—‘‘ Let me see the word. Get a 
dictionary ; let me see the word.” ‘“ There is 
none in the room, sir.” “ Write it down then 
—lct me sce the word.” The doctor picked up 
one of his cards, “Randolph of Roanoke.” 
* Shall I write it on this card?” ‘ Yes, noth- 
ing more proper.” _The word Remorse was then 
written in pencil. He took the card in a hurried 
manner, and fastened his eyes on it with great 
intensity. “Write it on the back,” he ex- 
claimed. It was so done, and handed him 
again. Ie was extremely agitated—“ Remorse! 
you have no idea what it is; you can form no 
idea of it whatever; it has contributed to bring 
me to my present situation. But I have looked 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and I hope I have ob- 
tained pardon. Now, let John take your pencil 
and draw a line under the word ;” which was 
accordingly done. ‘ What am I to do with the 
card?” inquired the doctor. ‘ Put it in your 
pocket—take care of it—when I am dead look 
at it.”’”—P. 42, 

The existence of God, as “ an external ex- 
ecutive punishing the violaturs of his law, 
may be inferred from the physical conse- 
quences of a violation of conscience.” This 
position is illustrated thus :— 


“Let us go, for instance, to Augustus the 
Strong, of Saxony, and observe in him, in early 
life, the ‘maximum of physical strength: can 
break horse-shoes, nay, half-crowns, with finger 
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and thumb ;’ of superb beauty, and possessor 


of two crowns. Mect him again when in the 
prime of manhood, and you sce him bloated and 
putrid. A life of eminent dissipation has broken 
a constitution of eminent strength. So it is 
everywhere. We are placed, in fact, under re- 
cognizances to obey the decrees of conscience, 
and our bodies become our bail. If the bond is 
broken, the bail is seized upon and made to pay 
the forfeit. Nor is it bodily strength alone that 
is thus taken in execution. Nervous power, in- 
tellectual integrity, simplicity of heart, even 
lustre of genius, all these are in like manner 
sacrificed as penalties. Byron, Burns, Mirabean 
—themselves desolating and desolated—lead us, 
in the agonized confession of their carly though 
self-destroyed manhood, to the same truth of 
the organic connection between spiritual and 
physical demoralization. 

“Nor does the penalty stop here. The finer 
and more gencrous capacities of the heart be- 
come in like manner involved. The suscepti- 
bility for innocent jovs—of all susceptibilities 
the finest—is lost. Burns speaks with a sad 
truth on this point :— 


“¢T waive the quantum of the sin, 
The hazard of concealing, 
But oh! it hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.’ ”’ 

Another chapter, more in the style of 
Paley, treats of design from Nature. The 
Ocean supplies some beautiful proofs of con- 
trivance which are ranged under three heads 
—the Sca-breeze, the Ocean Salts, and the 
Gulf Stream. Under the last head, we have 
the following illustration :— 


« Let us first view its effect on England. The 
port of Liverpool is never closed with ice ; it is 
two degrees further north than that of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, which, being frozen half the 
year, is, of course, incapable of sustaining com- 
merce. Let us look, fora moment, at the con- 
sequences, had the same bands existed round 
the English coast. Cowper has well described 
the spectacle that now awaits the visitor to those 
shores :— 


“«From side to side of her delightful isle 

Is she not clothed with a perpetual smile, 

Her fields a rich expanse of wavy corn, 

Poured out from Plenty’s overflowing horn ; 

Her peaceful shores, where busy commerce 

waits 

To pour his golden tide through all her 

gates ?? 

* This seene would be changed to one where 
ice-choked ports would be fed only by rivers, 
themselves frozen half the year, and where a 
mist, as constant as that of Labrador, would 
give through its fissures and breaks only sun- 
light enough to mature the coarsest grain. From 
such a climate commerce would be excluded, 
and agriculture would obtain but a seanty sub- 
sistence. The England of our fathers, and the 
England of our own days, would never have 
existed.” 





Other chapters show the existence of a 
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Deity, from the progress of society, from 
geology, and from natural theology. And 
the second book, treating of sceptical theo- 
ries, answers the objections drawn from the 
imperfection of the present state of things, 
from “ positivism,” from fatalism, and from 
pantheism; and lastly from the recent, or 
rather extremely ancient but recently revived, 
theory of ‘‘ development,” which makes mat- 
ter the creator of mind. A more interesting 
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book, or one likely to be more useful to 
young and ardent minds passing through 
that anxious state which often intervenes to 
such between the simple, happy acquiescence 
of childhood, and that firm eth and undis- 
turbed repose which is the fruit of many a 
bitter conflict, we have not lately met with, 
and we shall be glad to contribute any thing 
to its success and wider circulation. 





An Anctic Boat JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN 
or 1854. By Isaac J. Hayes. Boston: 
Brown, Taggard, & Chase. 1860. 


Tue readers of Dr. Kane’s vivid narrative of 
his Arctic Explorations are aware that all the 
incidents and adventures therein related were 
not experienced by Dr. Kane himself. It was 
his habit to send out in various directions ex- 
ploring parties, who reported to him the result 
of their observations, and thus the labors and ex- 
perience of many combined to make the work 
which so ably records the discoveries of Dr. 
Kane. 

Among these supplementary explorations was 
one made in the autumn of 1854 by a portion of 
the officers and crew of the brig Advance, then 
in Rennselaer harbor, with the intent of reaching 
Upernavik, in North Greenland, the nearest point 
of civilization. The party were absent nearly 
four months, but returned unsuccessful. 

Dr. Hayes the surgeon of the second Grinnell 
expedition was one of these adventurers, and 
was appointed by Dr. Kane to make a history 
ofthe journey. On his return to the Advance 
he was, however, disabled, and merely dictated 
to Dr. Kane the principal incidents, thinking 
this was all the latter wanted; but when the 
elaborate narrative was going through the press 
Dr. Kane informed him that the verbal report 
was too meagre for use, and thata written state- 
ment was necded. Before this could be pre- 
pared, Dr. Hayes was taken sick, and as Dr. 
Kane’s manuscript was put into type as fast as 
prepared, and was immediately stereotyped, no 
interpolations couid be made in it, and this four 
months’ journcy went unrecorded. Dr. Hayes 
contemplates undertaking another journey to the 
Arctic seas, and it is principally with the hope 
that the sale of the work would contribute tow- 
ard the expenses of the expedition that he has 
prepared this ‘ Arctic Boat Journey,’’ thereby 
tilling up the unavoidable omission in Dr. Kane’s 
narrative, and, as it were, completely finishing 
that invaluable work. Four months is a short 
time, but in the almost unknown regions of the 
icy north it is quite suflicient to enable the ob- 
servant cxplorer to gather material for a very 
interesting book. Dr. Hayes encountered the 
usual difficulties of Arctic travel, experienced 
many accidents by flood and field (of ice), and 


hair-breadth ’scapes. Then he had opportuni- 
ties of observing the social and domestic life of 
the Esquimaux, and a great portion of the work 
is occupied in detailing the peculiarities of this 
singular people. Indeed, in all that relates to 
the wild, romantic, and fearful phases of Arctic 
exploration, this volume is a worthy companion 
of Dr. Kano’s great work. 

There must be a strange fascination in these 
polar dangers ; for, after detailing an experience 
that seems terrible enough to deter the most 
hardy from running similar risks, the author of 
this book, in his concluding remarks, declares 
that Arctic exploration is not so dreadful after 
all, and that he is willing to undertake another 
trip! He thinks that the public generally have 
too exaggerated an idea of the horrors of the 
polar regions, and that Barth, Livingstone, and 
Duchaillu in Africa experienced more real peril 
than the majority of the Arctic explorers. Dr. 
Hayes makes out quite a strong argument in be- 
half of his scheme for another Arctic expedition. 
Certainly, should another expedition be fitted 
out from this port, there is none better fitted by 
tastes and experience to take its command than 
the hopeful author of “ An Arctic Boat Jour- 
ney.”’—LEvening Post. 





Tne JAPANESE LANGUAGE.—Thi Japanese 
write, like the Chinese, in columns, from the top 
to the bottom of the paper, beginning at the 
right-hand side. The character is less fantastic 
and far more running than the Chinese. Therd 
is, indeed, not the slightest similarity between 
the languages, the one being monosyllabic and 
the other polysyllabic. The Japanese words are 
often of unconscionable length, but the sounds 
are musical, and not difficult to imitate ; whereas 
the Chinese words, though of one syllable, con- 
sist, generally, of a gulp or grunt, not attainablo 
by those whose ears have not become thoroughly 
demoralized by a long residence in the country. 
We learned more Japanese words in a week 
than we had of Chinese in a year; and in mak- 
ing a small, rough vocabulary, I found no diffi- 
culty in so allocating the letters of the English 
alphabet as to convey to my memory a fair rep- 
resentation of the sound I wished to recollect. 





In Chinese this is quite impossible. —Oliphant. 
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From The Southern Literary Messenger. 
MACAULAY'S OPINION OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Tue published writings of the late Lord 
Macaulay, though they treat so largely of 
political science, and contain so many direct 
or incidental expressions of their author’s 
estimate of other governments beside his 
own, nowhere give his views, with any ful- 
ness, of the democratic institutions of our 
own country. Indeed, we do not now call 
to mind a remark or allusion on this sub- 
ject, which is sufficient to indicate even the 
general complexion of opinions, which the 
American people were prepared to receive 
with an unusual degree of attention from a 
writer so popular amongthemselves. There 
can be no doubt that Lord Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory of England” has been read and admired 
by a vastly greater number of persons, speak- 
ing the English tongue, on this than on his 
own side of the Atlantic. 

This omission in his writings, if so it may 
be called, will no longer exist. The follow- 
ing letter, which we have been permitted to 
present to the American people, in the pages 
of The Messenger, fills up that chasm. It 
belongs to an occasional correspondence, of 
some years’ standing, between Lord Macau- 
lay and the Hon. Henry 8. Randall, of New 
York, author of the “Life of Jefferson.” 
None of these letters were made in the least 
degree confidential at the time of their writ- 
ing. Lord Macaulay’s, free and voluntary 
in their tone, implied no wish for secrecy. 
This being the case, literary friends of Mr. 
Randall very properly urged, after death had 
removed the eminent historian, that the world 
was cntitled to the deliberate opinions, not 
known to be elsewhere expressed, of a man 
80 gifted, so deeply versed in the teachings 
of history, and so unquestionably honest and 
untruckling, on a question of momentous im- 
portance to the human race. 

The subjoincd letter exhibits, most char- 
acteristically, not only the style of its author, 
but several of his marked and persistent pe- 
culiaritics of mind: his sturdy adherence to 
the dogmas and traditions of a party in Eng- 
land which is more intensely aristocratic, and 
which has learned to be more intolerant 
toward the United States, than even the Tory 
cee his ingrained love of paradox, com- 

ined with genuine English “ pluck,” which 
so often prompted him to assail or adopt 
damaging conclusions, on at least doubtful 
testimony, respecting such world’s favorites 
as Algernon Sidney and William Penn, while 
he put in ingenious extenuating pleas for the 
undeniable crimes, and set in frameworks 
of glowing and captivating rhetoric the bril- 


liant achievements, of such moral monsters | 
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as Hastings and Clive; and, finally, that un- 
hesitating and perfectly self-reliant dogma- 
tism which perhaps never left him in ulti- 
mate doubt concerning any thing in the past, 
the present, or the future—and which led a 
former colleague in the British Cabinet hu- 
morously to say of him, that “he wished he 
knew one single thing as confidently as Ma- 
caulay knew every thing.” 

We should have been glad to publish the 
reply, couched in as decisive a tone as his 
own, which went back to the living Lord 
Macaulay ; but, this being withheld, we have 
no disposition to make any issue, and much 


less a quasi-personal issue, with the deceased ' 


historian. We have quite too settled a re-, 
spect for our Constitution to suppose it needs 
a formal defence from the criticisms of any 
foreigner. And it would be to the last de- 
gree puerile to take offence and offer retalia- 
tion on account of opinions no more con- 
demnatory of the institutions of the United 
States, than are those of a great majority 
of Americans condemnatory of the institu- 
tions of Lord Macaulay’s native land. In- 
deed, we confess rather to a liking for that 
robust and even prejudiced patriotism which 
leads strong spirits to stand up for home 
ideas against all comers and all opposing 
theories; and we equally like that moral 
bravery which, thinking, dares to speak. 





“TO HENRY S. RANDALL, ESQ., ETC. 

“ Holly Ledge, Kensington, London, May 28, 1857. 

“Dear Sir:—... Youare surprised to learn 
that I have not a high opinion of Mr. Jefferson 
—and Iam a little surprised at your surptise. 
Lam certain that I never wrote a line and that 
I never in parliament, in conversation, or even 
on the hustings—a place where it is the fashion 
to court the populace—uttered a word indicating 
an opinion that the supreme authority in a state 
ought to be entrusted to the majority of citizens 
told by the head; in other words, to the poorest 
and most ignorant part of society. I have long 
been convinced that institutions purely demo- 
cratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty, or 
civilization, or both. 

“In Europe, where the population is dense, 
the effect of such institutions would be almost 
instantaneous. What happened lately in France 
isan cxample. In 1848, a pure democracy was 
established there. During a short time, there 
was reason to expect a general spoliation, a na- 
tional bankruptcy, a new partition of the soil, a 
maximum of prices, a ruinous load of taxation 
laid on the rich for the purpose of supporting 
the poor in idleness. Such a system would, in 
twenty years, have made France as poor and 
barbarous as the France of the Carlavingians. 
Happily, the danger was averted ; and now there 
is a despotism, a silent tribune, an enslaved press. 
Liberty is gonc; but civilization has been saved. 
I have not the smallest doubt that, if wo hada 
purely democratic government here, the effect 
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would be the same. Either the poor would 
plunder the rich, and civilization would perish ; 
or order and property would be saved by a strong 
military government, and liberty would perish. 
“You may think that your country enjoys an 
exemption from these evils. I will frankly own 
to you that Iam of a different opinion. Your 
fate I believe to be certain, though it is deferred 
by a physical cause. As long as you have a 
boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, 
your laboring population will be far more at ease 
than the laboring population of the Old World ; 
and, while that is the case, the Jeffersonian pol- 
ity may continue to exist without causing any 
fatal calamity. But the time will come when 
New England will be as thickly peopled as Old 
England. Wages will be as low; und will fluc- 
tuate as much with you as with us. You will 
have your Manchesters and Birminghams; and, 
in those Manchesters and Birminghams, hun- 
dreds of thousands of artisans will assuredly be 
sometimes out of work. Then your institutions 
will be fairly brought to the test. Distress every- 
where makes the laborer mutinous and discon- 
tented, and inclines him to listen with eagerness 
to agitators, who tell him that it is a monstrous 
iniquity that one man should have a million 
while another cannot get a full meal. In bad 
years, there is plenty of grumbling here and 
sometimes a little rioting. But it matters lit- 
tle. For here the sufferers are not the rulers. 
Tho supreme power is in the hands of a class, 
numerous indeed, but select, of an educated 
class, of a class which is, and knows itself to be, 
deeply interested in the security of property and 
the maintenance of order. Accordingly, the 
malcontents are firmly yet gently restrained. 
The bad time is got over without robbing the 
wealthy to relieve the indigent. The springs of 
national prosperity soon begin to flow again: 
work is plentiful: wages rise; and all is tran- 
quillity and cheerfulness. I have seen England 
pass three or four times through such critical 
seasons as I have described. Through such 
seasons the United States will have to pass, in 
the course of the next century, if not of this. 
How will you pass through them? I heartily 
wish you a good deliverance. But my reason 
and my wishes are at war; and I cannot help 
foreboding the worst. It is quite plain that your 
government will never be able to restrain a dis- 
tressed and discontented majority. For with 
you the majority is the government, and has the 
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rich, who are always a minority, absolutely at 
its merey. The day will come when, in thé 
State of New York, a multitude of people, none 
of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will 
choose a Legislature. Is it possible to doubt 
what sort of Legislature will be chosen? On 
one side is a statesman preaching patience, re- 
spect for vested rights, strict observance of pub- 
lic faith. On the other is a demagogue ranting * 
about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and | 
asking why anybody should be permitted te | 
drink champagne and to ride in a carriage, while 
thousands of honest folks are in want of neces-/ 
saries. Which of the two candidates is likely 
to be preferred by a working man who hears his 
children cry for more bread? I seriously ap- 
prehend that you will, in some such season of 
adversity as I have described, do things which 
will prevent prosperity from returning; that you 
will act like people who should, in a year of 
scarcity, devour all the seed corn, and thus make 
the next year a year, not of scarcity, but of ab- 
solute famine. ‘There will be, I fear, spoliation. 
The spoliation will increase the distress. The 
distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is 
nothing to stop you. Your constitution is all 
sail and no anchor. <AsI said before, when a 
society has entered on this downward progress, 
either civilization or liberty must perish. Hither 
some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand; or your repub- 
lic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste 
by barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman empire was in the fifth—with this differ- 
ence, that the TIuns and Vandals, who ravaged 
the Roman empire, came from without, and that 
your IIuns and Vandals will have been engen- 
dered within your own country by your own in- 
stitutions. 

“Thinking thus, of course I cannot reckon 
Jefferson among the benefactors of mankind. I 
readily admit that his intentions were good, and 
his abilities considerable. Odious stories have 
been circulated about his private life: but I do 
not know on what evidence those stories rest; 
and I think it probable that they are false, or 
monstrously exaggcrated. I have no doubt I 
shall derive both pleasure and information from 
your account of him. 

“T have the honor to be, dear sir, 
“ Your faithful servant, 
“T. B. Macautay.” 





Mr. Lucey is reprinting an old English 
book of some interest in a literary, as well as in 
a theological point of view. It is “‘ The Femall 


Glory! or the Life and Death of our Blessed 
Lady, the Holy Virgin Mary, God’s Owne Im- 


maculate Mother, by Anth: Stafford, Gent.” 
The work was written with the approval of 
Archbishop Laud, and published in the year 
1635. It was vehemently assailed by the Puri- 
tans and as warmly defended by the High Church 
party. 
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From The Christian Observer. 
THE RELIGION CF THE ENGLISID IN PARIS 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

On the 29th of May, 1859, the handsome 
and commodious church in the Rue d’Agues- 
seau, opposite to the English Embassy, was 
re-opened for divine worship; the Colonial 
Church and School Society having raised 
sufficient funds to secure the building, and 
having placed the patronage in the hands of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Henry Chol- 
mondeley, and other godly and well-known 
trustees. A faithful evangelical chaplain, 
the Rev. Edward Forbes, was appointed, and 
immediately licensed by the bishop of Lon- 
don. Gradually and surely the congregation 
increased, till, towards the end of Septem- 
ber, it filled the church. 

As there are now in Paris three “‘Tem- 

les Protestants,” as they are called by the 
rench, in connection with the Church of 
England—an English Independent congre- 
ation, one of English Methodists, one of 
cotch Presbyterians, and two congregations 
of Americans, our relations by blood, and 
our brothers in the Protestant faith,—it may 
be worth while to take a glance at the moral 
and religious state of English, and English- 
speaking socicty, in Paris and its environs. 

First, then, in summer and autumn, there 
is a continual stream of tourists rushing in 
at one barrier and out at another, especially 
in the months of June, September, and Oc- 
tober; the tourists hastening to the moun- 
tains and valleys of Switzerland or the 
Pyrennes, or returning for the hunting, 
shooting, and professional seasons at home. 
Then the hotcls are crowded; the hdtel du 
Louvre, with its glass-covered court, its 
spacious salle-d-manger, and its five or six 
hundred bedrooms, is filled with a popula- 
tion exceeding that of many an English vil- 
lage; while it is difficult to obtain beds at 
Meurice’s, the Bedford, the Rhine, the Brigh- 
ton, and a dozen other excellent hotels. 
English sightseers are met with in the im- 
perial palaces, the gardens of the Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg, in the picture galler- 
ies, and in the ancient Hall of the Cexsars ; 
and, for a while, the English tongue secms 
almost the vernacular of the Boulevards and 
the Champs Elysées. 

Good comes with this moving mass, while 
evil also follows in its train. Many a Chris- 
tizn “shows his colors” even at the well- 
served table-d’hdte. For instance, on the 
sabbath-day, a richly dressed English lady 

calls to her daughter, sotto voce, “* The voi- 
ture is at the door, ’tis time for us to go to 
the opera.” <A gentleman sitting at her 
right mildly remonstrates ; he reminds the 
lady that it is “‘ both unscriptural and un- 





English to go to a place of amusement on 
the Lord’s day.” <A gathering frown soon 
gives place to a courteous sentence or two, 
the “voiture” is ordered back to its “re- 
mise,” and the next morning brings a note 
of thanks to the Christian gentleman. The 
English lady of fashion had “ never viewed 
the matter in that light before,” and she 
“ hopes to profit by the kind reproof of the 
stranger who addressed her.” ‘ Where 
shall we go to-morrow, George?” said a 
well-moustached young man to his friend 
opposite, as they sipped the end of their bot- 
tle of Burgundy on the Saturday evening, 
and picked at the plate of the smallest of 
macaroons. ‘To Versailles, in the morn- 
ing, to see the fountains ; and in the even- 
ing, to the Cirque.” ‘Come to church ; you 
may get some good there,” said a person 
close by: the voice was coarse, but the eye 
beamed kindly—that of an honest though 
rough tradesman, out for business or a holi- 
day. It just suited the young men; they 
offered the tradesman “a calumet of peace,” 
in the shape of a cigar, which he declined in 
kind words. The next morning the two 
young men appeared at church, and Ver- 
sailles and the Cirque were probably post- 
poned to another day. Indeed, many of the 
tourists attend the churches on the Sundays. 
We have seen members of both houses of 
parliament in the church in the Rue d’Agues- 
seau, as well as squires, bankers, barristers, 
doctors, and military men, all evidently out 
for a holiday tour. The proximity of that 
church to the principal hotels affords an in- 
ducement to many who do not feel inclined 
to walk to one more distant. And we trust 
that the ministrations of our church, and the 
word faithfully preached, may be not only as 
“streams in the desert” to the Christian 
wanderers, but also as a bow drawn “at a 
venture,” whose arrow shall smite, * between 
the joints of the harness ” with which “ the 
rulers of the darkness of this world” invest 
the mind and the heart of man. 

The flood of tourists subsides in the early 
part of November, like the sinking of the 
waters of the Nile, and then the English- 
speaking population retires within its usual 
limits, chiefly those who are resident in 
Paris. Those residents are quite as varied in 
rank, fortune, and manners, as their respec- 
tive relations at home. The English noble- 
man, with his elegant and spacious hotel, 
his equipages, and all other appliances of 
his rank about him. The wealthy squire, 
who perhaps has been sheriff of his county, 
but having given up country pursuits, and 
contracted ‘continental habits.” Or hav- 
ing married a foreign countess, he becomes 
tenant of a “campagna” in Italy, or of a 
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villa at Cologny; and finding the former , 
too dull, or the latter too cold for the winter | 
months, he takes an “appartement” in one of | 
the new palace-houses of Paris. The Eng- 
lish gentleman, too, of small means, may be 
found here, or the widow of the penstel, or 
other officer of rank, who live on the * troi- 
siéme ” in a quiet neighborhood, and devote 
their time and money to the education of a 
young family. Then there is the man of 
business, who prides himself upon being 
English, and whose aim is that England 
shall take the lead in all things possible, 
even in the metropolis of France : — who 
would think of comparing the “ Biére douce 
de Strasbourg” with his Bass or Allsopp ? 
He will supply English carpets, and irons to 
stir your fire, if you are so fortunate as to 
have a fireplace to put one in: he will en- 
gage lodgings for you, and make them so 
comfortable that you may almost imagine 
that you are in May Fair, instead of in the 
rue de Rivoli, or the faubourg St. Germain: 
he will even help Thames watermen to car- 
ry off all the prizes on the Seine, at the 
“ grandes fétes ! ” 

Many English there are also who think 
that the dry climate of Paris suits their 
throat or their lungs. We do not mean to 
say that little rain falls in Paris—far other- 
wise ; the barometer is not always at “ beau 
fixe.” Even in the summer months we have 
seen rivers of rain run down the avenue 
d’Autin and the faubourg St. Honoré; but 
there is an absence of damp, something so 
beautifully clear and dry in the atmosphere, 
that it must agree with those affected with 
bronchial or pulmonary complaints. The 
French, and the English too, may be seen 
(as Bradshaw’s Guide informs us) eating 
their ices and sipping their coffee late in the 
summer nights under the trees in the Champs 
Elysées. ‘lhe dew seems to fall only to re- 
fresh the shrubs and flowers, not to chill the 





circulation of the human blood. We ven- 
ture to say, though we write “ without book,” } 
that not one of the forty or fifty priests who 
minister at the cathedral of Notre Dame has 
ever been disturbed by the clerical sore 
throat. We are, therefore, not surprised, 
though we love our fatherland, to find inva- 
lids of this class residing in Paris or its en- 
virons. Again, there is a considerable num- 
ber of young English ladies, governesses in 
French families, or seeking situations as 
such, or preparing to be governesses at 
home. Some with the honest intention, 
which they carry out, of learning to speak 
the language of the educated French; some 
with the intention (of doubtful honesty !) of 
advertising in the Zimes or other news- 





ee for situations as governesses, “ who 
ave learned French in Paris; ” such “learn- 
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ing” consisting too often in repeating a few 
verbs to an indifferent master, and in pick- 
ing up a few vulgar idioms from servants— 
idiomatic French, so called, being as little 
known in conversation amongst the “¢lites” 
in Paris, as West-riding English is in the 
upper circles of London society. ‘ How long 
are you intending to remain?” we said one 
fine autumn evening to a young lady of this 
class, fresh from a provincial town in Eng- 
land, on her first appearance in France. 
“A fortnight,” said she. “ Mamma wished 
me to come, ’tis such an advantage to learn 
French in Paris.” Among the young ladies 
alluded to, a good work has been com- 
menced, through the means of a well-known 
active philanthropist, residing near the bor- 
ders of Herts. A pious lady has been en- 
gaged, who spends her time in seeking out 
and visiting those young women who have 
been hitherto in this great metropolis as 
‘sheep having no shepherd ;” sometimes a 
prey to Jesuit propagandists, who are ever 
ready to present ‘popery made easy” to 
young Englishwomen at home and abroad ; 
and sometimes, alas! though we hope not 
often, a prey to designing roués of both na- 
tions. Nothing can be less “protected” 
than a young English girl, away from her 
parents, living alone in a “petite chambre 
meublée,” with scarcely sufficient food, some- 
times in absolute want of it, and obliged to 
walk alone through the streets of Paris look- 
ing for a situation. We hope that the good 
work which Miss M. is at the head of will 
be well supported. We wish, too, nay, we 
venture to suggest, that all the classes and 
Scripture meetings amongst the governesses, 
may be carried on in connection with the 
English churches. 

Again, there are several boarding-schools 
—‘Pensionnats de jeunes demoiselles,” 
nearly filled with young English girls. The 
“directrices”-of some are Protestants of 


‘high character: of others, they are nuns. 


The Protestant seminaries are visited by the 
English clergy, and the girls are instructed 
in the holy Scriptures. But the nuns! We 
warn the English public not to send their 
daughters to a French convent for educa- 
tion, however good that education may be in 
secular things. England is now the great 
mission field for the Church of Rome. The 
Redemptorist fathers and the Oratorians 
make no secret about it. Our country is 
divided into dioceses, and Romish bishops 
are called after those dioceses; our laity is 
tampered with; too many of our young 
clergy have fallen into the snares laid for 
them. We fear, too, there are traitors 
within the camp. Don’t let us aid the ef- 
forts of Rome by sending our daughters to 
be Romanized in a French convent! Some 
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few English there are who are married to 
natives of France; they are found in all 
classes of society. In this case, when one is 
a Protestant and the other a Roman Catho- 
lic, the sons are deemed to belong to the 
father’s creed, the girls to the mother’s ; and 
generally speaking, they are educated as 
such. ‘There are a few English who do not 
find it convenient to live within the jurisdic- 
tion of the English County Courts ; few they 
are, for Paris and its environs are too expen- 
sive, not for their habits but for their purses 
and their credit. The seaport towns have 
far more of them. Some there are, also, 
who have fled from their friends to live un- 
known, in sin, in some “ passage” or ‘‘ cour” 
of this vast city. At five o’clock one sum- 
mer morning in 1859, a clergyman was called 
to see a dying lady. In ten minutes he was 
at her bedside. Her appearance was dread- 
ful, her features could scarcely be distin- 
guished, half of her body was badly burned; 
her crinoline had caught fire the evening be- 
fore from a match thrown carelessly on the 
floor. Her groans were piteous. A Sister 
of Mercy, draped in black and white, stood 
at the foot of the bed; the medical man 
looked on with an attentive gaze ; the whole 
scene was deeply affecting. A prayer, a few 
earnest exhortations, a free gospel, Jesus 
‘lifted up” as the only Saviour, and the 
clergyman left. In half an hour the lady 
was a corpse. We heard her story. She 
was a young English lady of good family ; 
she eloped from her husband, to whom she 
had not been very long married, with a 
French profligate, who had made her ac- 
quaintance when she was at school in France. 
He brought her to Paris only two days be- 
fore this catastrophe; and a more heartless 
villain never was seen than he appeared, on 
that morning, as he stood at the bedside of 
his victim, watching the departure of, we 
fear, her murdered soul! . 

Many English there are of another class ; 
their number it is difficult to estimate. It is 
said that in 1857-8 a census was taken of the 
English residents, and they were found to 
exceed six thousand, the greater part poor ; 
the fluctuating population, two thousand 
more. Buta gentleman in Paris, who seemed 
well up in the statistics of his city, informed 
us that the British and Americans were often 
from twenty to thirty thousand in the trav- 
elling seasons. The English of the lower 
classes are almost all servants and workmen, 
not easy to be gathered together for instruc- 
tion. ‘ They are hidden away,” as the Rev. 
E. Forbes says, “and scattered in the most 
out-of-the-way places, and at all distances in 
and around Paris.” A great proportion of 
the coachmen who drive the elegant equip- 
ages which in an afternoon crowd the Bois 
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de Boulogne, are English. Many families 
may be met with in the rue and faubour, 
St. Honoré, at Montmartre, St. Denis an 
Villette ; and at Chantilly alone there are 
two hundred English grooms and stablemen, 
But what is the moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of this class? The apostle literally ex- 
presses the state of nearly all: “ Having no 
hope, and without God inthe world.” Some 
are fearfully immoral, and determined oppo- 
nents of all that is good. On one occasion 
lately, an energetic chaplain in the environs 
opened an evening school for workmen and 
servants, chiefly grooms. About thirty at- 
tended for a while, aud seemed anxious for 
instruction ; but they were not allowed to 
pursue their studies—a mob, of those who 
would not attend the school, waited at the 
door for the time of dismissal each night, 
and assailed the pupils with yells and threats, 
and imprecations, till, at last, the quiet and 
respectable French proprictor of the room 
used for the school gave the chaplain notice 
to quit; he “could not permit such noise 
and disturbance upon the premises.” The 
mass, however, of the workmen, servants, 
and waiters, are not opponents to religion, 
for they really know very little about it; 
there is no attendance upon public worship, 
no apparent care for their souls: they are 
living as if there was no account to be ren- 
dered; no judgment to come; no heaven; 
no hell. 

Verily we have been guilty concerning our 
poorer brethren, especially in the metropolis 
of France. But a better day has dawned ; 
and, ere long, we trust, “the Sun of right- 
eousness ” will “arise with healing in his 
wings.” At Chantilly, reckoned, in the en- 
virons, one hour by rail from Paris, there is 
an energetic chaplain in a difficult post; for 
here are the principal racing establishments 
in France. We were much pleased to hear 
that the ladies of Lord Cowley’s family (for 
here also is the summer residence of the 
English ambassador, the remains of the once 
splendid chateau of the great Condé) assem- 
bled the children of the English grooms and 
other servants and workmen for religious 
and moral instruction every Sunday; the 
family of the “ administrateur ” of the large 
estates of Messrs. Majoribanks and Antro- 
bus also taking part. This is an example 
worthy of imitation by the English nobility 
and gentry residing in foreign parts. At St. 
Germains there is a small number of English 
of the upper class, of whom several are sin- 
cere followers of Christ. A faithful shep- 
herd has watched over this little flock. At 
Fontainebleau, too, there is a pious French 
gentleman who carries on an interesting mis- 
sion. He has built a neat little church or 


chapel in his own grounds; and, when no 
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pasteur is present, he conducts public wor- 
ship himself. The few English residents, in- 
cluding a “‘ pensionnat” of twenty girls, con- 
gregate here on the sabbath-day. 

But we must speak of progress in Paris 
itself. There is a school—* British Free 
School,” No. 119 Faubourg St. Honoré, op- 
posite to the church of St. Philip; and in 
the reports now before us for 1857-8, we see 
the following among the donations: “ Her 
majesty, the queen, 2,524 francs.” “Their 
imperial majesties the emperor and empress 
of the French, 1,500 francs; as proofs ”— 
such is the expression of the letter of the 
private secretary of the empress—“ of their 
interest in these schools for the children of 
the poorer English families who live in 
Paris.” ‘Their excellencies the Earl and 
Countess Cowley, 250 francs.” 

Among the patrons are the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the Bishop of London. The Bible is read 
by all the pupils “in an unmutilated state.” 
The school is free to all children who do not 
object to this basis of instruction. We wish 
that a larger number of children attended 
this school, and that more support were 
given to it. 

Then, a ladies’ district visiting society is 
actively at work. They seck out and visit 
the poor and destitute and afflicted. Once 
a month they meet in the vestry of the 
church in the Rue d’Aguesseau for prayer 
and reading of the word, to give in their re- 

orts, and to receive alms for distribution. 

Ve do not here allude to the nonconformists 
in Paris; we “forbid them not,” though 
“they follow not with us;” but we have 
said that there are three places of worship 
in connection with the Church of England. 
In two of them we are satisfied that a pure 
gospel is preached; in the third there is— 
and we much regret to say it, for the clergy- 
man is very active and very benevolent to 
the poor—but there is in that church an imi- 
tation of the histrionic arrangements of some 
of the Tractarian churches at home. Ina 
London paper of Saturday, January 7, 1860, 
we read the following, said to be copied from 
a letter to “ the Union: ”— 

“ The church in the Rue de la Madeleine, Paris. 

“We hada midnight celebration on Christ- 
mas Eve, when the altar was vested in white, 
with lights thereon, and a cross of good size 
fastened on the east wall. In his sermon lie 
taught us to adore our Lord in the sacra- 
ment.’’ * 

We have seen this church and have 
mourned over it. We do not believe that 
Tractarianism of any shade or degree will 

* Closed since the above was written, by order 
of the minister of public instruction and worship. 
[And again re-opened.—Ep.] 


OF THE ENGLISH IN PARIS. 
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ever be attractive to the masses, or effectual 
to the salvation of immortal souls. And if 
we desire to exhibit Protestantism as distin- 
guished from Romanism, or to preserve Eng- 
lish Protestants in the midst of popery, infi- 
delity and vice, or to be the means, in the 
hand of God, of bringing sinners to the 
Saviour, it behoves us not to imitate the 
ceremonies of Rome, but, on the contrary, 
to present a free gospel, to exhibit a clear 
light, to exalt Christ the Lord, “in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace.” Let this be done, and we 
may be sure that “‘ God, even our own God, 
shall bless us.” 

The church in the Rue d’Aguesseau, we 
have stated, is conveniently situated for the 
attendance of tourists and travellers, as well 
as for many of the English residents. Some 
Americans also have attended; the church 
officers for the last year were, an English 
gentleman connected with the embassy, and 
an American gentleman who has resided 
three or four years in Paris, The congrega- 
tion is still very large. A correspondent 
writes :—‘‘ Our congregations on Christmas- 
day and New-Year’s-day, full; and two 
hundred communicants each time.” This 
church may also be called the poor man’s 
church, and as such deserves support. The 
work among the English poorer classes has 
been commenced in earnest. An assistant 
chaplain and a Scripture reader have been 
appointed, the sphere of labor of both is 
chiefly among the poor. The Rev. E. Forbes 
states :— 


“T gave a special invitation to a special ser- 
vice for the English working classes in Paris on 
the last night of the year, and succeeded in get- 
ting above one hundred together, which gave 
me an opportunity of earnestly inviting them to 
avail themselves of the church’s open doors.” 


Arrangements are now being made by 
Mr. Forbes for cottage lectures in suitable 
localities. We hope also that a second 
Scripture reader may be added, one with the 
same spirit of boldness and of discretion as 
that missionary at home, who sought out 
and was the means of reforming so many of 
the London thieves. He might work among 
the most godless of the grooms and work- 
men who now hate the light “ because their 
deeds are evil.” They, too, through the 
mercy of our gracious God, might be brought 
home to the fold, and might believe that 
“the good Shepherd gave his life for the 
sheep.” “Is any thing too hard for the 
Lord?” “Is not my word like as a fire, 
saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?” 

A debt of about £2,500 is still upon the 
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church in the Rue d’Aguesseau, which ought, 
surely, to be cleared off at once. The Colo- 
nial Church and School Society is responsi- 
ble for it; but as that society pays the sti- 
pends of the chaplains, and other expenses, 
too, an effort should be made by the public 
at home. Objections are raised, and old, 
threadbare arguments from Adam Smith are 
brought forward to show that the supply is 
sure to equal the demand. Andit is said, that 
if English people will go into a voluntary ex- 





worship where they go. 


never go in quest of Christianity ; but Chris- 
tianity must go in quest of nature.” 


who go into voluntary exile, should pay for 
the maintenance of the religion of England 
in the abodes of their choice; and this has 
been done. £2,000 has already been con- 
tributed by the British residents in Paris 
who had the ability ; and they promise £500 


more towards the purchase of this church. | 


We are glad to say this as a proof of the 
practical nature of the religion which exists 
among the pious and well-disposed English 
in Paris. 








OF THE ENGLISH IN PARIS. 


In conclusion, we commend the English 
on the continent generally to the prayers of 
our readers. They are as epistles “ known 
and read. of all men.” Wherever they go 
their influence is great “for weal or for 
woe,” upon foreign Christians and foreign 
churches; their words are measured; their 
conduct is watched. An evangelical minis- 
try should be with them in all places wher- 
ever they congregate. A step in the right 


‘direction has been taken by the opening of 
ile, they should pay for the expenses of divine | 
But we prefer the | 
sentiment of Chalmers, that ‘nature will | 


the church alluded to, and by the appoint- 
ment of zealous and faithful summer chap- 
lains in places of English resort; so that now 
the gospel of Christ is heard, in the Anglo- 


| Saxon tongue, on the banks of the Rhine, in 
We feel, strongly, too, that the English 


the valleys of Switzerland and Savoy, and 
on the sides of the Pyrenean heights. Res- 


‘idents, tourists, wanderers, flock to hear the 


‘joyful sound.” Let this work be contin- 
ued; let it be supported and enabled to 
make progress. And then, with God’s bless- 
ing, and notwithstanding the threats of her 
adversaries, England shall continue to be 
the beacon-tower of the world, exhibiting 
the bright light of ‘‘the truth as it is in 


Jesus ” to all mankind! 





Motes 1n Centrat America.—One of the 
most striking characteristics of the mule is his 
aversion to the ass, and the pride he takes in his 
relationship to the horse; which instincts are 
met by obtrusiveness in the ass, and by indiffer- 
ence in the horse. If an ass at any time—urged 
by the vanity peculiar to its race as related to 
the mule—happens to fall in with a drove of 
mules, he will, in all probability, be kicked and 
lamed by his proud relatives. A horse, on the 


contrary, takes a distinguished position in a | 


drove of mules. The ijatter crowd around him, 
and follow his movements, exhibiting a violent 
jealousy, cach trying to stand nearest to their 
high-bred relative. ‘This instinct isemployed to 
keep together the drove of mules, on a journey 
or at pasture, by putting a mare to the drove, 
with a bell around her neck, and called a bell- 
mare. ‘This animal is led day and night by a 
cord, and the whole drove is thus kept under 
control, and will not leave their queen. It is 
therefore, very difficult to separate a drove. 
The man who leads the mare is instructed, in 
case of an attack from the Indians, to leap upon 


the back of the animal, and take refuge in the | 


wagon encampment, whither the drove is sure to 
follow him. Even if the Indians sueceed in 
separating any from the drove, they find it diffi- 
cult to carry them off. The animals incessantly 
attempt to turn back, and the travellers are thus 
enabled to overtake the robbers, and recover the 
stolen animals. The Indians, in consequence, 
use every means to get possession of the mare; 
and if they succeed in this the whole drove is 





lost to their owners. If several horses are in a 
drove of mules, the danger is that the latter be- 
come dispersed; and this is the reason that, in 
these journeys, saddle-horses are not allowed to 
go loose, but are led by a cord.—Lrocbel. 





Tue Orp Oaxken Bucket.—The following 
reminiscence of Samuel Woodworth possesses 
sufficient interest, we think, to warrant us in 
presenting it to our readers. It is a portion of 
a private letter recently received from one whose 
authority in the matter cannot be questioned. 
In reference to the period of the production of 
the “ Old Oaken Bucket,” the writer says: “It 
was written in the spring or summer of 1817. 
The family were living at the time in Duane 
Street. The poet came home to dinner one 
very warm day, having walked from his office, 
somewhere near the foot of Wall Street. Being 
much heated with the exercise, he poured him- 
self out a glass of water—New York pump 
water—and drank it at a draught, exclaiming, 
as he replaced the tumbler on the table, “ ‘That 
is very refreshing, but how much more refresh- 
ing would it be to take a good long draught, 
this warm day, from the old oaken bucket I left 
hanging in my father’s well, at home !”? Hear- 
ing this, the poet’s wife, who was always a sug- 
gestive body, said, “ Selim, why wouldn’t that 
be a pretty subject for a poem?” The poet 


took the hint, and, under the inspiration of the 
moment, sat down and poured out from his ver 

soul those beautiful lines which have immortal- 
ized the name of Woodworth.”—Home Journal. 
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From The Athenzeum. 


Letters from Alexander von Humboldt to 
farnhagen von Ense, during the Years 
1827-1858. With extracts from Varn- 
hagen’s Diaries, and Letters from Varn- 
hagen and others to Humboldi—[Briefe 
von Alexander von Humboldt an Varn- 
hagen von Ense,etc}. Leipzig : Brockhaus ; 
London: Triibner and Co. 


HEnzE is a book of wonders! Humboldt 
a democrat, a satirist—the philosopher of 
Berlin mocking and sporting in the garb of 
Pasquin! It sounds incredible ; yet it seems 
most true. What will the illustrious sitters 
to this Prussian Gavarni say? Are not 
half the princes of Europe sending their sub- 
scriptions to Prussia in the name of Hum- 
boldt? Has not our own prince consort— 
has not Prince Frederick William—have not 
the Emperors Francis Joseph and Louis Na- 
poleon—given money, and time, and influ- 
ence, to do honor to the memory of a philos- 
opher, who was also believed to be a courtier 
—who appeared daily in royal palaces—who 
at table sat on the right hand of kings? 
Yet, here is evidence that, while bowing and 
smiling at the Schloss, Chamberlain Hum- 
boldt’s heart is far away—that he looked on 
the court pageant as a comedy, on the 
princes and kings as merely players—that, 
among the splendors of Sans Souci or Char- 
lottenburg, he was mocking and railing with 
a republican freedom more suited to the po- 
litical atmosphere of New York. Here is a 
surprising revelation ! 

When Humboldt died, full of years and 
honors, on the 6th of May last year, it was 
stated—with what amount of truth we can- 
not say—that one of his last injunctions to 
those about him was not to publish any of 
his private correspondence. That all his 
fricnds were not aware of this expressed de- 
sire, if ever it were made, is now apparent. 
The volume before us is given to the world 
by Miss Ludmilla Assing, the niece of Varn- 
hagen von Ense,—herself a literary lady, to 
whom the last letter in the volume is ad- 
dressed—an cpistle of consolation to her 
from Iumboldt on the death of her uncle. 
In her preface, indeed, she expressly states 
the contrary to what has been rumored as 
the last wish of Humboldt. Miss Assing 
declares that it was Humboldt’s earnest wish 
that the letters before us should be made 
public—a desire, she says, manifest from a 
passage in one of them, which she has taken 
for the motto of the present volume. The 
passage runs thus :—‘‘ Your last highly es- 
teemed letter to me contains words which I 
cannot misunderstand. You scarcely per- 
mit to yourself the possession of my Jmpie- 
tics. With respect to such a property, you 
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may dispose of it as you please after my 
speedy decease.” Letter to Varnhagen, the 
7th of December, 1841. Of this passage it 
may be remarked that, strictly speaking, it 
contains no authorization to publish; but 
that even if stretched so as to include that 
permission, it extends only to the letters 
thenin Varnhagen’s possession. These were 
only sixty-one in number; whereas the en- 
tire correspondence before us contains as 
many as two hundred and twenty-five; the 
vast majority of them treating of persons 
and things in such a free, out-spoken man- 
ner, that we are inclined to believe the aged 
philospher may have had them in his mind’s 
eye when issuing his last injunction (if such 
injunction was ever given) with respect to 
his correspondence. But Miss Assing tells 
us that her uncle, dying before Humboldt, 
bequeathed to her the task, and even duty, 
of giving to the world those “evidences of 
the life, activity, and thought,” of the philos- 
opher. We agree that—if her duty to print, 
was clear—it was incumbent upon her not to 
presume in any respect to alter the substance 
or expression of any of the letters. It is 
certain that these letters form a remarkable 
contribution to the “‘ true geniune and un- 
veiled representation of Humboldt’s mind 
and character.” 

It is well known that Humboldt was a 
courtier, a daily visitor at the palace of the 
king of Prussia, and a constant guest at the 
royal table. As such, it might be supposed 
that he gave a general, though not, perhaps, 
hearty, support to the policy of the king and 
his ministers. But the exact contrary of all 
this is apparent from his letters to Varn- 
hagen. In these he allows himself to dis- 
course with the utmost freedom upon public 
events and characters, and stands out as the 
warm friend of liberty and progress, in op- 
position to the narrow prejudices of the Pie- 
tists and reactionaries by whom the king was 
surrounded. This is more especially appar- 
ent in the latter part cf the volume, from 
which we shall presently give a few extracts. 
First, let us remark that a great many of 
the letters before us amply justify the high 
reputation that Humboldt enjoys of hay- 
ing possessed a generous and sympathizing 
disposition, ready at all times to assist. the 
struggling student, to further any noble proj- 
ect, or to administer consolation in bereave- 
ment and suffering. One of the earliest let- 
ters in the volume is precisely of the kind 
just mentioned. It was addressed by Hum- 
boldt to Varnhagen on the death of his wife. 
“To a spirit likes yours, my illustrious 
friend,” he writes, ‘‘ solitude and calm are 
at this moment indispensable. Consolation 
you can derive solely from yourself. Think 
of my receiving the dire intelligence only 
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last night, through Prince Carolath! You 
know what a warm, long-proved, indulgent 
friend I lose in her, the ornament of her sex; 
how amiable I found her even in that little 
affair at Beuth’s! So deeply familiar with 
all that is mutable and gloomy in life, and 
yet so cheerful and serene! With so much 
genius, so good-natured and affectionate! 
Long will it appear an empty world to you, 
but the consciousness that, to her latest 
breath, you gave to so fair a soul all that 
mind, and heart, and grace of manners like 
yours could offer—this is still a balm for 
your wound.” 

A letter to Varnhagen, upon the last ill- 
ness of his brother, Wilhelm yon Humboldt, 
is characterized by the same deep feeling. 

Humboldt’s affectionate disposition is shown 
on solemn occasions; as, for instance, when 
he has to confer a favor, which is always en- 
hanced by his manner of bestowing it. That 
he could show indignation is evident from 
the manner in which he denounced the king 
of Hanover for his conduct to the seven 
Gottingen professors. On this subject there 
is the following passage in one of his let- 
ters: “‘ Yesterday the constitutional ‘ Roi des 
Landes’ (king of Hanover), in the presence 
of forty persons, and at his own table, re- 





marked ‘that the Gottingen professors had | 
spoken in an address to him about their pa- | 
triotism; but that, as he believed, professors | 


have no Fatherland; professors, courtezans, 
and danseuses are to be had everywhere for 
money, and they always sell themselves to 
the highest bidder.’ What a disgrace that 
such a man should pass for a German 
prince!” F 

The correspondence consists of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five letters, the greater part 
of them being Humboldt’s own, written to 
Varnhagen. A few are from Varnhagen to 
Humboldt, and there are between forty and 


fifty written at different times by various dis- | 


tinguished persons to Humboldt, which he 
himself presented to Varnhagen on different 
occasions, as contributions to his collection 
of autographs. These latter introduce a 
orig clement of variety into the volume, 
esides showing the world-wide reputation 
of the philosopher and the “ golden opin- 
ions” that he had won “from all sorts of 
eople.” One of his correspondents was 
?rince Metternich, from whom there are 
seven letters, all of them models of composi- 
tion, and, though written in a familiar style, 
testifying a deep respect for his correspond- 
ent. Humboldt himself, however, once 
slyly remarks of them, that he is not quite 
certain that the prince means all that he 
says. Jlumboldt’s other correspondents are 
King Christian the Eighth of Denmark, 
Count Bresson, Arago, King Frederick Wil- 
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liam the Fourth, Sir John Herschel, Balzac, 
Sir Robert Peel, Prescott, Madame Réca- 
mier, Leopold Grand Duke of Tuscany, Jules 
Janin, Bessel, Victor Hugo, Riickert, Man- 
zoni, Thiers, the Princess of Canino, the 
Duchess of Orleans, Mignet, Prince Albert, 
the Princess Lieven, Von Gerolt, Jobard, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and Prince 
Napoleon. A goodly array of names truly, 
but not by any means representing the num- 
ber and variety of Humboldt’s correspond- 
ents, since even, in his ninetieth year, he 
complained to Varnhagen that he had to 
read as many as four hundred letters per 
month, many of them commencing in this 
style : ‘* Mein Greis” (My Aged Friend), or 
“ Mein Jugendgreis” (My Youth in Age), 
or “ Caroline and I are happy ; our fate rests 
in your hands.” 

Of Humboldt’s letters to Varnhagen sev- 
eral refer solely to the publication of his 
“Kosmos” and other works, or to those of 
his brother Wilhelm, and in these he pays 
much deference to the well-known taste and 
judgment of his correspondent. Others are 
of a complimentary kind; but most of them 
contain some passing remarks upon the 
events of the day, frequently couched in the 
most sarcastic terms, and though levelled 
principally against the Gerlach-Stahl party, 
sparing no one, from Bishop Eylert to Bun- 
sen, and from Bunsen to the king himself. 
Thus, when Bishop Eylert had the hardihood 
to declare at a certain “ Ordensfest” held by 
the king, that the assembly then met to- 


| gether contained a true representation of the 


whole people, with all its classes and inter- 
ests, Humboldt, after describing it, bursts 
forth in the following terms :— 


“Oh, our evangelical priests are in a good 
road! They promise well not to lag behind 
their Catholic brethren, even in their former 
bloom of priesteraft! Such hypocritical black- 
coats make us the laughing-stock of all Europe. 
People’s representation here, people’s represen- 
tation there, letit be given or refused, that troub- 
les me but little at the present moment ; but that 
this fellow should seek to substitute for it such a 
thing as an ‘ Ordensfest’ makes him worthy of 
a lunatic asylum or a house of correction. And 
yet there is neither song, ballad, nor caricature 
to lash such an indecent speech! All is still ! 
And as it is such sleeping time, I also will to 
my couch, wishing you and myself pleasant 
dreams.” 


This was written in the old king’s time, 
the time of Frederick William the Third. 
Better things were expected under his suc- 
cessor. Let us see, however, with what re- 
sult. Here is a passage from Varnhagen’s 


diary, dated March 18, 1843, in which he 
chronicles a conversation that he had with 
Humboldt, just then returned from Paris :— 
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‘Humboldt, he says, came to sce me to-day. 
He has aged very much since I last saw him, 
but his spirit and courage are fresh asever. He 
was pleased and contented while in Paris, but 
here a gloom has overspread him. It makes 
him miserable, he says, to come upon the old 
known ways, people busying themselves with 
dangerous things in childish merriment. More- 
over, he is besieged with complaints and claims, 
every one wanting him to speak for him, to use 
his influence for him. Influence! he exclaims, 
no one has any. Even Bunsen and Radowitz, 
the king’s favorites have it not. ‘Their sole busi- 
ness is to nourish the fancies and weaknesses 
they discover in him, to administer and sacrifice 
to these, and look for nothing in any other direc- 
tion, or it would be all over with them. The 
king does precisely what pleases him, whatever 
develops itself out of his early fixed notions ; 
and any advice to him even if he listens to it, 
is of no avail. He speaks with contempt of 
Eichhorn and Savigny as hypocritical eye-ser- 
vers, who are ruled by Thicle, Gerlach, and 
Hengstenberg. The king has given up none of 
his former plans, and may attempt at any mo- 
ment to put them into execution ; such as those 
relating to the Jews, the observance of the Sun- 
day, the consecration of bishops after the Eng- 
lish form, the new regulations touching the no- 
bility, and so forth. He entertains plans as if 
he were to live a hundred years ; talks of enor- 
mous buildings, gardens, art projects, and tray- 
els. A visit to Athens has already been spoken 
of, and there is certainly a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem slumbering in the background. . . . And 
yet the man is really ingenious, amiable, and 
animated by the best feelings! What will be the 
result of it all?” 

There are numerous other passages like 
this, in which Humboldt writes and speaks 
of various persons in a bitter, sarcastic man- 
ner, that contrasts strangely with the tone 
of his published works. Are these the “ Im- 

ieties ” to which he alludes in his letter to 

arnhagen, mentioned above >—Humboldt 
being such a determined enemy of the Pietist 
faction at court. Poor man! he often com- 
plains that his influence with the king goes 
for nothing in comparison. In some of his 
remarks, too, a personal jealousy peeps out, 
as if he were not individually thought highly 
of by the king. In reading these we almost 
pity him for condescending to play the cour- 
tier with such feelings as he entertained. To 
such a pitch, indeed, does he carry his hos- 
tility to the court that he sometimes runs 
into downright Republicanism. In one let- 
ter he conveys his eatin to his trusty cor- 
respondent by a simple quotation from the 
letters of Antonio Perez, to the following 
effect :— It is because I desire to retain the 
regal supremacy, that I would counsel sov- 
ereigns to remain within the limits per- 
mitted to them. A prudent counsellor ob- 
served one day to Philip the Second, seeing 
his tendency towards absolute power on dif- 
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ferent occasions: ‘ Seiior, acknowledge the 
supremacy of God in earth as in heaven, lest 
the Supreme Being grow tired of monarch- 
ies, a kind of government tolerable enough 
if exercised with moderation. The God of 
heaven is too lege to admit of any sort 
of companionship; neither will he permit 
any abuse of human power. Should he tire 
of monarchies, rest assured that he will give 
the world some other form of government.’” 
This extract Humboldt encloses to his friend 
without a word of comment. 

During the eventful year of the Revolu- 
tion at Berlin either no letters passed be- 
tween Humboldt and Varnhagen, or else 
they have been suppressed in the present 
publication. In 1849, however, the year of 
reaction, the correspondence recommences, 
and the old hatred of the court party re-ap- 
pears. He complains that he is slandered 
at court, and doubts whether he will be able 
to maintain his position there. In July, 
1850, he compares the state of the world to 
the water-bottle that D’Alembert shook until 
it showed a web of bubbles at various an- 
gles, when he cried out, although well skilled 
in hydraulics, himself, «‘ Caleulez-moi cela!” 
After the coup-détat of December, 1851, 
Varnhagen describes him as coming to him 
in a state of great excitement, and denounce- 
ing the acts of brute force, arbitrary deporta- 
tions and confiscation of the Orleans prop- 
erty, effecte Lonis Napoleon. The king 
is represented@>y“lumboldt as approving it 
all, with the single exception of Napoleon’s 
appeal to the people. ‘The letters that fol- 
low exhibit Humboldt to us still laying his 
complaints before his friend’s eyes, until 
those eyes were at length closed in death, 
on the 11th of October, 1858. 

We shall give one more extract from 
Humboldt’s letters to Varnhagen, showing 
how fully he confided to the latter his in- 
most thoughts, even upon subjects concern- 
ing which people rarely, if ever, communi- 
cate their ideas, even to their most intimate 
companions. The passage is one referring 
to en expression used by his brother Wil- 
helm, concerning the government of the 
world by a Supreme Being :— 

“For language [he says] my brother’s essay 
belongs to the most finished that he ever wrote. 
‘God Rules the Universe.’ It is the task of 
history to trace his mysterious decrees. This, 
after all, is the result, and about this result I 
have sometimes—I cannot say quarrelled, but— 
disputed with my brother. ‘This result is, it is 
true, analogous to the most ancient feelings of 
humanity pronounced in all languages. My 
brother’s essay is the commentary (developing, 
interpreting, laudatory) on this hollow feeling. 
In the same way the physiologist creates for 
himself vital powers so-called, for the purpose 
of explaining organic phenomena, because his 
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knowledge of the physical powers, at work in | 
the so-called dead nature, do not suffice him to | 
explain this play of the living organisms. But 

are vital powers explained in that way I know 

you will be angry with me when you learn that 

the principal idea of this glorious essay does not 

entirely satisfy me.” 

Among the miscellaneous letters addressed 
to Humboldt there is one from Sir Robert 
Peel, in which he mentions the great pleas- 
ure he had in recommending Mr. Robert 
Brown, the great botanist, for a pension from 
her majesty. This letter we give :— 

“ Whitehall, 4 Sept. 1843. 

“Dear Baron DE Humporpt,—I was most 
flattered by your kind attention in transmitting 
for my acceptance your most interesting work 
on Central Asia. It will be much prized by me, 
as well on account of its intrinsic value as a token 
of your personal regard and esteem. There is 
no privilege of official power, the exercise of 
which gives me greater satisfaction—than that 
of occasionally bestowing a mark of royal favor 
and public gratitude on men distinguished by 
scientific attainments and by services rendered 
to the cause of knowledge. From the very lim- 
ited means which parliament has placed at the 
disposal of this court, it has been my good for- 
tune to be enabled to recognize the merits of Mr. 
Robert Brown. I have just conveyed to him 
the intimation that her majesty has been pleased 
to confer upon him for his life a pension on the 
civil list of two hundred pounds per annum, in 
recognition of his eminent acquirements as a 
botanist, and of the value of his contributions to 
the store of botanical knowledge. Believe me, 
dear Baron de Humboldt, with sincere esteem, 
very faithfully yours, ROBERT PEEL.” 

There is also one from Sir John Herschel, 
upon an astronomical subject, in the course 
of which he mentions that he is writing and 
translating for the Atheneum that graphic 
description of Taschkow Targanka, which 
appeared in our columns in 1843. There is 
a highly interesting letter from Mr. Prescott, 
to accompany the present of his ‘ History 
of the Conquest of Mexico ;” and there is 
one from Prince Albert, acknowledging the 
receipt of Humboldt’s “Kosmos.” Unfor- 
tunately this last contains an expression 
which Humboldt, not being perhaps in the 
best of humors when he wrote about it to 
Varnhagen, has turned into ridicule. The 
prince consort concludes his letter thus :— 
“* May Ieaven, ‘ whose circling seas of light 
and star-terraces’ you so nobly describe, 
preserve you still for many years to your 
country, the world, and the Kosmos itself, 
in undisturbed freshness both of body and 
soul. ‘This is the sincere wish of your en- 
tirely devoted, Albert.” Upon this Hum- 








boldt remarks to Varnhagen that the prince 
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“makes me speak of ‘circling seas of light 
and star-terraces,’—a Coburg variation on 
my text and quite English trom Windsor, 
where there are nothing but Terraces.” He 
then gocs on to state that once in the “ Kos- 
mos” he used the word “ star-carpet,” for 
which the prince has substituted “ star-ter- 
races,”—an offence which, we think, need not 
have been visited with any severity. The 
prince consort was evidently no favorite with 
Humboldt, who complains of him in this 
very letter for his want of politeness towards 
him some years previously, when at Stolzen- 
fels. On that occasion he says the prince 
asked him to present a copy of the ‘ Kos- 
mos,” which Humboldt, of course, did, and 
“the prince,” he says, “had the politeness 
not to thank me.” ‘The prince’s ictter to 
him he characterizes as “a wooden, weak 
epistle ;”—-and he is even vexed at the 
prince sending him a copy of Catherwood’s 
‘‘ Views in Central America ”—‘“a book,” he 
says, “that I purchased mysclf two years 
ago; a fine edition of Byron would have been 
far more agreeable.” In all this we think 
the natural philosopher tart and crotchety. 
A more suitable litarary gift than Cather- 
wood’s “ Views” for a prince to make to 
such a traveller as Humboldt, does not oc- 
cur to our mind. ILow was the prince to 
know that the philosopher would have pre- 
ferred an edition of Byron. He thinks it 
singular, also, that no mention is made of 
the queen in Prince Albert’s letter, and con- 
cludes, quite gratuitously, as it appears to 
us, that it is because his *‘ book of nature” 
is not sufficiently Christian in its tone to 
secure her commendation. ‘ You see,” he 
says, “how severely I can judge when 
princes write.” In another letter to Varn- 
hagen, in reply to one in which his corre- 
spondent objects to the severity of his strict- 
ures upon Prince Albert, he still girds at 
the prince, whom he calls “the Man of the 
Star-Terraces,” and affirms, when he was 
with him at Stolzenfels, the prince remarked 
to him, “I know that you have great sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of the Russian-Poles, 
which is a pity, for the Poles deserve our 
sympathy as little as the Irish.”—* Mihi 
dixit!” he exclaims, “and this is the beau- 
tiful husband of Great Britain’s queen!” 
We very much doubt the accuracy of Hum- 
boldt’s memory upon this point. The words 
attributed to the prince consort do not seem 
to be in his style. There is a vexation and 
unfairness in all Humboldt’s remarks upon 
the prince, that will make his admirers re- 
gret that they should ever have been pub- 
lished under his name. 
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Tuer new planet, accepted as an accom- 
plished fact, is now fairly enrolled among 
the stellar divinities by the name of Vulcan, 
and will some day have its column in cata- 
logues of observations, and appear in the 
Nautical Almanac. That Vulean has been 
seen from time to time by sundry observers 
within the past hundred years, is now con- 
firmed by further testimony ; but the merit 
of the discovery remains with M. Lescar- 
bault, who, with rare modesty, has declined 
to attend the banquet which the savans of 
Paris desired to hold in his honor. The 
present spring is said to afford favorable op- 
portunity for renewed observation of the | 
planet ; and with so many eager eyes as are | 
on the watch, it will hardly be permitted to | 
escape. | 

A supplement has been issued from the | 
Nautical Almanac office, containing exact 
tables of the eclipse of July next, with a 
map showing the path of the moon’s shadow, 
or, in other words, the belt of total darkness. 
It crosses Spain from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Mediterranean; and astronomers of other 
parts of Europe are preparing for an expedi- 
tion to the peninsula, to observe the various 
phenomena, to which more and more impor- 
tance is attached. The astronomer-royal will 
leave for a time his comfortable quarters at 
Greenwich, to take part in the work, accom- 
panied by Mr. Warren de la Rue, whose 
skill as a photoheliographer is to be turned 
to account in taking photographs of the sun’s 
appearance at intervals during the eclipse. 
The necessity for exactitude in the obscr- 
vations is so imperative, and the use of a 
lamp or artificial light so prejudicial to the 
results, that Mr. Airy, in an address to the 
Astronomical Society, urges the members to 
practise writing their notes in the dark, and 
to provide beforehand against the failure of 
discipline, which commonly occurs among 
the assistants “ during the strange and ap- 
palling appearances of a total eclipse.” 

Father Secchi, of the observatory at Rome, 
is pursuing his researches on the polarization 
of the moon’s light, and finds it to be equal 
from all the smooth surfaces of our sattel- 
lite, whatever their angle, and thence de- 
duces some conclusions as to the corona seen 
in an eclipse. In a note to the astronomer- 
royal, he says: ‘Jupiter now has a very re- 
markable appearance: the principal belt is 
decidedly red, and several bands of green and 
white alternate in a way that I have never 
seen such colors do before.” Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, astronomer-royal for Scot- 
land, sees in the discovery of Vulcan a con- | 
firmation of the theory, that a large number | 
of metcors revolve pretty near to the sun, | 
and by falling in upon that great luminary, ! 
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maintain its light and heat. We called at- 
tention to this theory a few years ago, on its 
first publication; and recently to the ex- 
traordinary spot of brightness observed in 
the sun by Mr. Carrington in September 
last. Professor Smyth considers that in this 
latter phenomenon we have an actual obser- 
vation of the falling in of a meteor, the un- 
usual brightness being occasioned by the 
concussion. The tremendous shock may be 
inferred from the calculated velocity of the 


falling body—seven thousand miles in a 


minute. 

Among the lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, the one by Professor Crace-Cal- 
vert, On the Influence of Science on the Art 
of Calico-printing, was singularly interest- 
ing, and, considering that the value of the 
785,666,473 yards of calico exported in 1858 
was £18,147,280, we may say, singularly im- 
portant. When the block-printers struck, 
rather than use machinery, copper rollers 
were substituted for wooden blocks and hand- 
labor. Now, the rollers themselves are en- 
graved by machinery, in which the principle 
of the pentagraph is adopted, and, by a gal- 
vanic process, applied to the tracer, whereby 
the most delicate and complicated patterns 
are produced. The result is, that the large 
furniture-patterns which are exported in great 
quantities to the east, and which, containing 
sixteen colors, would have taken more than 
a week for the printing of a single picce, are 
now printed complete in three minutes. In 
light styles of pattern, the time of printing 
a piece of thirty-six yards is one minute. 
Bleaching, too, is wonderfully cheapened by 
the use of chlorine gas, instead of exposure 
to the air for six wecks, the time now being 
twenty-four hours, and the cost a penny 
apiece. The practice is to sew several hun- 
dred pieces of gray—that is, unbleached— 
calico together, and pass them through the 
several operations without a pause, till the 
whole are completely white. ‘The dycing of 
calico in large quantities, and with rapidity, 
is wonderfully facilitated by the discovery, 
thet peroxide cf tin is an excclient mordant. 
The obtaining of uric acid in quantity from 
guano, and applications of murexide, enable 
the manufacturer to produce that beautiful 
color known as Tyrian purple. Madder 
mordants required to be kept for three cr 
four days ‘to age,” as the dycrs Now, 
if the calico is passed through a moist at- 
mosphere at a tempereture of cighty or one 
hundred degrees, it will immediately take up 
the colors, of whatever hue. The fashion- 
able color mauve originates in the experi- 
ments of able chemists upon lichens: in 
1848, Dr. Stenhouse showed that lichens 
would give up their coloring acids to lime- 
water; and in 1857, it was demonstrated at 
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Lyon, that a fast mauve and purple were ob- 
tainable from the vegetation which no one 
cared for except when it clothed rocks and 
ruins in picturesque attire. Another instance 
of chemical aid appears in aniline, a sub- 
stance which, some years ago, was yielded 
only by the Indigofera Anil, a variety of the 
indigo plant: now, by a process of destruct- 
ive distillation, it is obtainable in thousands 
of gallons from coal; and Mr. W. H. Per- 
kin, a pupil of the College of Chemistry, 
which is a department of the School of 
Mines, has discovered a method of extract- 
ing from this crude oily aniline a lasting vio- 
let color of great value to dyers and printers. 

The prize of £25, offered by the Royal 
Agricultural Society for the best account of 
the application of steam-power to the culti- 
vation of the land, has been awarded to Mr. 
J. Algernon Clarke, of Long Sutton, Lin- 
colnshire. The subject is one which will in- 
crease in importance until it shall be dis- 
covered, as a contemporary author says it 
will, that large farms are injurious to na- 
tional prosperity. The last part of the So- 
ciety’s Journal contains a paper on The In- 
Sluence of Climate on Cultivation, showing 
that plants that are to come up in warm 
weather require less manure than those of 
the chilly months or early spring, because 
of the greater power imparted by the high 
temperature of absorbing carbonic acid and 
ammonia directly from the atmosphere. 
Hence, late sowings should be the most 
productive. 

In another paper of the same Journal, cer- 
tain sources of error are pointed out which 
vitiate the statistical returns concerning the 
consumption of meatin London. Deduction 
must be made from the numbers of animals 
offered for sale at Smithficld, of those which 
remain unsold, and of those bought and 
driven away by butchers within twenty miles 
of the metropolis. ~This being done, the re- 
turn stands thus for the year ending June, 
1859: Of carcasses living and dead, sold for 
consumption in London—of beef, 263,391 ; 
of mutton and lamb, 1,435,751; of veal, 25,- 
706; of pork, 261,510. Notwithstanding 
predictions to the contrary, the supplies are 
well kept up, and the quality is improved; 
that is, the English suppiies. Graziers on 
the continent are not so cmulous as the same 
class cn this side the Channel, and are con- 
tent with a poorcr quality of meat; and 
though the Dutch farmers have begun to 
improve their sheep, we are told that the an- 
imals “ cannot yet stand the test of compe- 
tition with half-breds raised even on our 
~~ soils.” The desire for improvement 

1as not spread to Germany, though, as Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin now sends us considerable 
numbers of live-stock, we shall perhaps hear 
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of a change for the better in that quarter. 
Our custom-house regulations are strict 
against the admission of bad stock. In the 
supplies from Ircland there is a steady in- 
crease, owing, perhaps, to the fact, that the 
old Irish breeds having nearly dicd out, are 
replaced by better. One result of a large 
and active demand remains to be noticed; 
it is, that graziers have availed themselves 
of scientific aid, and mature, well-fattened 
beasts are now delivered at markct at an 
age which, a few years ago, would hardly 
have becn the commencement of fattening. 
Mr. Whitworth, having achieved marvel- 
lous results with his new rifled guns on the 
coast of Lancashire, where a breech-loading 
three-pounder threw its shot more than nine 
thousand yards, has exhibited a model with 
his latest improvements to the Prince Con- 
sort, and we hear that the War Department 
will institute an inquiry into the merits of the 
new artillery. Siccmmidia. Sir William Arm- 
strongis sending forth his cannon from the Ar- 
senal at Woolwich, of whicha battery has been 
despatched for use in China; and Mr. Had- 
dan puts in a claim to notice, on the ground 
that he will rifle the ordinary guns and field- 
pieces at a cost of about ten shillings cach, 
and therewith send his projectiles as far as 
any other competitor. He shows, moreover, 
that a mixture of iron and tungsten cast into 
guns, is the cheapest and toughest kind of 
metal that can be used for the purpose.— 
From Belgium we hear of “iron minium,” 
an invention of importance to maritime af- 
fairs, if it be what it is described. Lead 
minium, commonly known as red lead, forms 
a much less effectual coating for ships than 
is required ; the iron minium, which isa per- 
oxide of iron, contains no acid, and when 
properly prepared as paint, is said to form 
an indestructible coat wherever applied. 
The president of the Royal Society issued 
more than a thousand cards of invitation to 
the first of his two soirées, and his numer- 
ous visitors, on arrival at Burlington House, 
found many admirable things to look at. 
One was the electro-magnetic loom, as we 
may call it, the invention of Signor Bonelli, 
director-general of Sardinian telegraphs, 
which weaves figured patterns, however com- 
plicated, by a remarkably ingenious process. 
Hitherto, this kind of work has been wrought 
by the Jacquard-loom, with its endless series 
of perforated cards, of which, for some very 
crowded patterns, as many as twenty-five 
thousand arerequired. Signor Bonelli draws 
his pattern on tinfoil with a non-conducting 
varnish ; passes it under a series of steel 
pins, connected by wires with elcectro-mag- 
nets, whereby a battalion of little pistons are 
actuated ; and as these open or close a series 
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ulled which lifts the thread of the warp to 
‘orm the pattern. Though apparently com- 
plicated in construction, the machine works 
with as much precision as rapidity, the com- 
munication being established by means of 
the pedal; and there is the advantage, that 
changes may be made in the pattern, or ad- 
ditions, while the work is going on. By- 
standers have been interested by seeing their 
names written in varnish on the pattern, ap- 
pear presently in the web as the weaver 
threw his shuttle. 

Among other remarkable things exhibited 
on the occasion referred to, were the reduc- 
tions of maps by photography, and the proc- 
ess for taking facsimiles and printing them, 
discovered by the operators at the Ordnance 
Map-office at Southampton, and now made 
known as photozincography. This process 
is surprising for its celerity and cheapness. 
The object to be reproduced is photographed 
on a zine-plate; a chemical application is 
made thereto, in which bichromate of potash 
is one of the ingredients; and in about half 
an hour the plate is ready for the printer, 
and he will be able to deliver his impres- 
sions at one penny or twopence each. The 
master of the rolls has permitted facsimiles 
to be taken of some of the documents in his 
charge, and, except in the new look of the 
paper or parchment, they are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals. Seeing that 
it is not necessary for the operators to touch 
the originals while taking the impressions, 
this invention should be taken advantage of 
for the multiplication of rare documents, or 
any which it is desirable to preserve in du- 
plicate. 

Russia is planning a railwav from Moscow 
to Tiflis, with ulterior views of extension 
towards Central Asia, where her travellers 
have been very enterprising of late.-—While 
Mr. Wilson is inaugurating his new financial 
schemes in India, the ship-builders of the 
Tyne are hard at work upon steamers in- 
tended to navigate Indian rivers, one being 
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an unusually large troopship adapted for 
shallow waters. ‘lhe telegraphic cable from 
Suez to Kurrachee is now laid; and before 
these lines appear in print, the governor- 
general at Calcutta will, in all probability, 
have sent a message direct to Queen Vic- 
toria.—Favorable news is come from Consul 
Livingstone: he has ascertained that, ex- 
cepting thirty miles of cataract, the Shire is 
navigable down to the Zambesi; he has ex- 
plored a new and well-watered region, where 
the land rises in a series of terraces, the 
highest of which have a temperate climate. 
The natives have heard of, and respect, the 
English name. 

Among recent “Children’s Books ” that 
have a fair right to be considered in our 
summary under the title of ‘ Art,” and even 
high art, is the series of Jnstructive Picture- 
books recently published by Messrs. Edmon- 
ston and Douglas of Edinburgh. The let- 
terpress of the first series is by Mr. Adam 
White of the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum, and the illustrations by J. 
B.—under which modest initials one of the 
most accurate delineators of animal life is 
content to be known. The notes of the 
second series— Lessons from the Vegetable 
World—are by one no less popular than the 
authoress of the Heir of Ledclyfje, who dis- 
courses of herb and plant almost as clo- 
quently as Goldsmith did: of old concerning 
Animated Nature ; while the third series, or 
Lessons from the Geographical Distributions 
of Animals, although heralded by no such 
well-known editorial name, is perhaps the 
favorite of the three with the vast tribe of 
youthful critics. Never have we scen chil- 
dren better pleased or more instructed than 
by these beautifully colored pictures, each 
of them evoking a flood of eager questions 
which their grown-up exhibitor is sometimes 
glad enough to find replied to in the notes; 
for the lessons which these Books of Nature 
teach are by no means needed by the young 
alone. 





Aw English traveller describes the amazement 
with which a wild Arab chief watched, in a tent 
near Cairo, the photographing of the Great 
Sphinx. When the features of the sculpture 
were revealed on the glass, the Arab turned to 
his companion, and pointing at the photographer, 
exclaimed, “ He is the eldest son of Satan.” 
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Tue first volume of the “ Voyage de J. Lin- 
den, exécuté par ordre du Gouvernement Belge 
dans les Régions Inter-tropicales de l’Amerique 
du Sud, pendant les années 1841 & 1845,” has 
appeared at Brussels. ‘The work, which will be 
complete in three volumes, is published at the 
expense of the Belgian government. 
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From The London Times. | unity of the empire and the status of British 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ VISIT TO | North America as a great allied province, 
AMERICA. vs | and not a mere dependent “ plantation,” will 
ONE “ the = y odomeesen A pe yee ot the oot vag a cota on ote aia 
our fathers was the immobility of royalty. | Prince of Wales sets foot on its shores. e 
That the king should remain habitually within | governor-general, in opening the Canadian 
a certain radius of his capital, and never go | Parliament, announced the approaching visit, 
beyond it, except for the purpose of making | and the satisfaction of all classes has since 
a solemn and formal visit to some loyal prov- | been loudly expressed. The people of the 
ince, was with the later sovereigns of the | North American colonies are prepared to re- 
House of Iianover almost an article of faith. | ceive the Prince of Wales with every demon- 
The first two Georges were, of course, con- | stration of regard. Not only as a tribute to 
: : be / 4 
stantly running over to Germany ; but when | his station as the future head of the greatest 
the prince who, born and educated in the | commonwealth in the world, but as the rep- 
rao. ‘ gloried in the name of Briton,” | resentative of a rule which has conferred - 
came to the throne, the Tycoon of Japan was | mense benefits on the provinces, the Canadian 
almost as immovable. This may have been | people will give him welcome. For twenty 
partly the result of natural sluggishness cf) years the progress of the North American 
mind, but it was, perhaps, more an imitation | colonies has been such as to surpass even 
of French and Spanish royalty, which had | the rapid growth of the neighboring states. 











then reached the extreme of absurd punc- 
tiliousuess. Whatever the cause, George 
III. was content to oscillate all his life be- 
tween London and Windsor and an excur- 
sion to Weymouth was the most formidable 
journey which he had ever attempted. His 
son and successor never visited either Scot- 
land or Ireland until he had ascended the 
throne, at the age of nearly sixty years. 
King William, though he had seen the world 
in his youth, was almost as stationary after he 
had ceased to be a midshipman. It cannot 
be doubted that much of the narrowness of 
these sovereigns, and the despotic tendencies 
of the first two, arose from their having seen 
so little of the world, and even of the coun- 
try they were to govern. In the age before 
railways the greatest lords were content to 
pass much of their time in residences almost 
suburban, being deterred by the enormous 
expense from transferring their households 
frequently to Northumberland or Derbyshire 
and back. ‘The sovereign encouraged this 
dislike of locomotion by his example, and in 
spite of grand tours in his youth, the Eng- 
ish milord could not be said to be a really 
travelled man. 

Now, however, Englishmen go everywhere, 
in Europe, and in the east, and royalty is 
about to lead them to a field which, if not 
untrodden, is less known than it should be. 
The Prince of Wales is likely tomake Amer- 
ican travel popular by his intended visit to 
Canadz. For the first time since the dis- 
covery of America, an heir apparent to the 
British crown is to cross the Atlantic, and 
in his character as the future ruler of this 


empire, receive the respects of one of its | 


most flourishing provinces. Other princes 
have visited the western world in military or 
naval capacities. The father of her present 
majesty held high command there. But the 


| Her present majesty’s accession to the throne 
\found the Canadians deeply discontented, 
and, as is now admitted, not without cause. 
Insurrection followed, blood was shed, and 
our evil wishers all over the world raised 
their raven croak, as usual, on the inevitable 
dismemberment of the British empire. But 
the folly of seventy years before was not to 
|be repeated; justice was preferred as a 
| ee to the employment of Hessians, and 
the policy of conciliation produced not only 
quiet but loyalty. Since those menacing 
_ days the prosperity of the provinces has been 
almost uninterrupted. Thercign of Victoria 
‘has seen what may be called a nation grow 
up on the banks of the St. Lawrence and 
, Lake Ontario. The population of the prov- 
inces has more than doubled, and their wealth 
has increased in a far greater proportion. 
| Wise negotiations have broken down the 
commercial barriers between them and the 
United States, and allowed the creation of a 
most thriving trade. British capital, instead 
of sceking investment among decaying Span- 
_iards or faithless Orientals, has been able to 
develop the resources of a people which is 
one with our own. The country is now trav- 
ersed by railways ; the most astonishing en- 
gineering work of the age has been con- 
structed within its territory by the genius of 
Stephenson ; steamers of great speed and ca- 
pacity are built for the direct service of the 
colonies, and every thing promises that the 
prosperity which is to come will be as per- 
manent as great. Nor have the Canadians 
failed to appreciate their political advantages. 
Under the protection of the United Kingdom 
they have become a nation without any of 
the burdens and perils of nationality. Like 


men standing on the shore while ships are 
battling with the waves, they are able to 
look on the struggles which convulse the 
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neighboring Union. That Canada is anxious 
for admission into the sisterhood of Ameri- 
can republics is an assertion that the most 
reckless orator would hardly now make. The 
people of the provinces are independent 
enough in their way, and would, no doubt, 
fiercely resent any assumption of undue 
power by England. But as long as the 
mother country rules with kindness and 
moderation the Canadians are not likely to 
mix themselves up with the feuds of slavery, 
or throw in their lot with a people who con- 
fess that their own future destiny is dark and 
troubled. 

It would, however, be a matter of regret 
if the Prince of Wales, satisfied with the 
homage of the Canadians, should neglect to 
visit the republic which now plays so great 
apart in the world. We do not, of course, 
anticipate in any case that the prince would 
return to England without having set foot 
onthe United States territory ; but there are 
different ways of visiting a country, and, as 
none repays attentive observation more than 
the American republic, so none is likely to 
be so ill understood by a mere flying tourist. 
America is not a country of museums and 
palaces, to be “ done” in so many days with 
a Murray’s Handbook. Its interest consists 
in its people, in the phases of civilization 
through which they are passing, in the polit- 
ical and commercial activity which they dis- 
play, in their energy and restlessness, their 
greatness and their weakness. Although we 
cannot expect that a youth in his nineteenth 
year should be able to appreciate the Amer- 
ican commonwealth, yet we feel sure that a 
journey through the United States and some 
association with the people would not be lost 
labor. Of a kind and courteous reception 
the son of Queen Victoria may be very sure. 
The interest of Americans in the descend- 
ants of the former ruler of their country is 
second only to that of Englishmen them- 
selves, and, whatever may have been formerly 
the case, the feeling is now one of good-will 
and sympathy. The Prince of Wales might 
find both instruction and recreation in a visit 
to the Atlantic cities, whether it be New 
York, in its ambitious and span new splendor, 
or its more quietrivals. There is much to be 
learned from a few weeks of such travel— 
more than a royal personage may ever have 
an opportunity of learning. One who is 
called to such high destinies, and who will 
havesuch opportunities of directing the tastes 
of his countrymen, may advantageously study 
the progress in the arts of life by a people 
thrown, as it were but yesterday, on the 
shores of a new continent—a progress not 
less wonderful than their commercial pros- 
perity. If the Prince of Wales should fur- 
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ther visit the President of the United States 
at Washington, the courtesy will, we feel 
sure, be appreciated, and tend to draw closer 
the bonds which unite the two countries. 


DEATH OF MRS. JAMESON. 

Ir is with great regret that we place on 
record the death of Mrs. Anna Jameson, an 
author who has done more than any other 
of the present day, and certainly more than 
any other who ever wrote in our language, 
to open the general mind to the principles 
of art, and train it to a ready perception and 
feeling of the highest beauties in works of 
painting and sculpture. It seems impossi- 
ble for art to have a more agreeable and 
lucid expositor of its principles and its office. 

Mrs. Jameson was the daughter of an 
artist, Mr. Murphy, painter-in-ordinary to 
the Princess Charlotte. The time of her 
birth we do not find mentioned in any of the 
notices of her life, but it must have been 
somewhere in the last years of the last cen- 
tury. She was married about the year 1824 
to Mr. Robert Jameson, the late vice-chan- 
cellor of Canada, with whom she seems never 
to have lived, and whom she survived six 
years. Her first published work was the 
Diary of an Enuyée, written soon after her 
marriage, an agreeable book, which, unlike 
most works of its kind, is still read, and 
read, as we can assure our readers, with 
great interest and no little profit by the trav- 
eller in the different provinces of Italy in 
which it was written. Her next work was 
the Loves of the Poets, published in 1829; 
and this was succeeded by the Lives of Cel- 
ebrated Female Sovereigns, in 1831. Her 
Characteristics of Women, one of her most 
popular as well as most agreeable works, 
was published the next year. We do not 
design to give here a catalogue of all her 
writings, which are quite numerous. Her 
Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art in 
and near London, which appeared in 1842, 
and her Companion to Private Galleries of 
Art in London, are extremely useful and 
convenient works. It is delightful, in visit- 
ing these galleries, to have a guide so accom- 
plished and intelligent, and so able persua- 
sively to inculcate not the technicalities of 
art only, but its highest and noblest lessons. 
Her Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, 
published in 1845, form another extremely 
useful book, popularizing the history of mod- 
ern art, and leading the reader step by step, 
from its beginning to the period of its per- 
fection. Sacred and Legendary Art, of which 
the Legends of the Monastic Orders and Le- 
gends of the Madonna are but the sequel, ap- 
| peared in 1848, and passed a third edition 
!in 1857. It is illustrated, like some of her 
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own, and has become a favorite companion 
of lovers of art travelling upon the European 
continent. Mrs. Jameson took a strong in- 
terest in social end moral questions. Her 
Essays on Social Morals give proof of this, 


and her still later lecture on the Sisters of 


Charity, Catholic and Protestant, and that 
on the Communion of Labor, are, if possi- 
ble, still more earnestly and persuasively 
written. 

Her latest labor, that which occupied her 
for two years before her death, and which 
she is said to have left nearly finished, is en- 
titled History of our Lord, and of His Pre- 
curser, John the Baptist, with the Personages 
and Typical Subjects of the Old and New 
Testaments, as Represented in Christian Art. 
This work was to be elaborately illustrated, 
and the studies and inquiries necessary to 
the collection of materials had taken her 
again to Italy and other parts of the conti- 
nent. We saw her at Naples in the winter 
of 1858, where she had many friends among 
the better part of the native gentry, and 
where she was occupied in making the notes 
and illustrations from which this work was 
to be composed. She had begun to be alit- 
tle infirm in health, but her infirmities were 
not such as to interrupt her studies and in- 
quiries, while her mind seemed to retain all 
its original activity, and her imagination the 
glow of her carly days. The summer fol- 
lowing found her in Paris, occupied in the 
same pursuit. In March of the present year 
she had paid a visit to the Reading-Room 
of the British Museum, after which she 
complained of a cold, which was followed by 
a severe bronchial affection. This disease, 
after a few days’ illness, put an end to her 
life on the 17th of the month. 

Mrs. Jameson has left many friends in 
this country, as well as in England and on 
the continent of Europe. Her sympathies 
were warm, generous, and unaffected; her 
conversation delightful and instructive. As 
a critic in art, she was remarked for dwell- 
ing on beauties rather than on faults. In 
her appreciation of literary merit, and in 
her estimate of the character of others, she 
followed the same amiable rule—New York 
Evening Post, Gth April. 


DEATIL OF JAMES K. PAULDING. 


THE name of Paulding is so closely asso- 
ciated with that of Irving, and the begin- 
ning of their social and literary careers bore 
such singular similitude, that their appears 
a melancholy propricty in the fact that they 
both ended their days on the banks of the 
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PAULDING. 


we are called upon to record the death of his 
early friend and literary associate, James 
Kirke Paulding, who departed this life at 
his residence, at Hyde Park, on the Hudson, 
last Thursday morning. 

Mr. Paulding was born on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1779, at Pleasant Valley, Dutchess 
County, in this state. He received most of 
his education at a country school. In early 
manhood he removed to New York and 
formed the acquaintance of Washington Irv- 
ing, to whom he was related by marriage— 
his sister having married Irving’s elder 
brother. 

In 1807, Paulding and William and 
Washington Irving undertook the establish- 
ment of Salmagundi, an irregular periodical, 
the principal object of which was to satirize 
the follies of fashionable life. This youth- 
ful production proved an unexpected success, 
and it would have been continued had _ not 
the publisher refused to allow the authors 
any compensation. 

The literary association of Paulding and 
Irving began and closed with Salmagundi. 
Their literary tastes were somewhat different, 
and they found it most expedient to pursue 
their avocations separately. Paulding, whose 
family had been driven from its home in 
Westchester County during the Revolution, 
naturally entertained a bitter feeling against 
the English, and this sentiment manifested 
itself in political satires, which speedily ob- 
tained for him a considerable, though, from 
the very nature of the subject, an epheme- 
ral popularity. The principal of these were 
“The Diverting History of John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan,” issued in 1812, and 
“The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle,” in 1813. 
A phamphlet, entitled “‘ The United States 
and England,” attracted the attention of Pres- 
ident Madison, end brought Mr. Paulding 
more directly into the political arena. In 1814 
he was made Secretary of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners, afterwards Navy Agent at 
New York, and from 1837 to 1841 he was at 
the head of the Navy Department of the 
United States, under the Van Buren adminis- 
tration, since which he retired from public life. 

From 1807 to near the close of his life Mr. 
Paulding engaged, more or less in literary 
pursuits. He attempted to revive Salma- 
gundi without the aid of Irving, but the new 
series failed toplease. In 1815 he published 
“Letters from the South,” consisting of 
lively sketches of manners and scenery in 
Virginia; in 1818 a poem called “ The Back- 
woodsman,” sketching the progress of an 
emigrant and his family from the old to the 
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Old Times in the New World,” a tale of 


“the Swedish settlements on the Delaware ; 


in 1824 “ John Bull in America, or The New 
Munchausen,” and in 1826 “ Merry Tales of 
the Three Wise Men of Gotham.” He after- 
wards wrote ‘“‘ The Traveller’s Guide,” or the 
“New Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘ Tales of the 
Good Woman,” the ‘“* Dutchman’s Fireside,” 
which has ever been regarded as his best 
novel, and “ Westward, Ho!” a novel of 
Kentucky forest life. In 1835 he published 
a life of Washington, for the use of schools, 
and more recently a work in favor of slav- 
ery in the United States, supporting his 
theories by arguments distorted from Scrip- 
ture. His latest productions were the nov- 
els “‘ The old Continental” and “ The Puri- 
tan and his Daughter.” Several of his 
works have been translated and published 
abroad. 

Although Mr. Paulding occupies a fair 
rank among American authors, his reputa- 
tion rather belongs to the past than the pres- 
ent. He has quite outlived his fame. In 
political writing lay his chief power; he at 
one time contributed vigorous essays to the 
Evening Post, but though his miscellaneous 
works have been popular in their time, they 
are now little read. Mr. Paulding died at 
his comfortable and handsome home on the 
Hudson, surrounded by his family and 
friends. The last fifteen or twenty years of 
his life were spent in quiet and refined re- 
tirement, devoted by the aged author to books 
and social intercourse.—New York Evening 
Post, 6 April. 





MISS LANDER’S STATUES. 


THERE is at present an unusually interest- 
ing little collection of statuary at the Dus- 
seldorf Gallery. The largest, and, in some 
respects, most attractive, feature isthe “Dead 
Pearl Diver,” by Paul Akers, which, as well 
as Crawford’s charming production, “ Danc- 
ing Jenny,” has already been noticed in these 
columns. ‘There is also a pleasing statuette 
entitled “ The First Temptation,” by Ange- 
lini, a sculptor of Naples; it is now the 
property of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, recently 
American minister to Naples, who has al- 
lowed it to remain here on exhibition. The 
statuctte represents the seated figure of Eve, 
who is holding an apple in one hand and 
listening to the whispers of a serpent, whose 
body coils around the trunk of an apple tree, 
and whose head is close to her ear. The 
sculptor terms his work “ Il Primo Peccato,” 
and has claborated it with great care and 
finish. Barbee’s statue, “The Fisher Girl,” 
is also at present at the Dusseldorf Gallery. 

But the more recent additions are prob- 
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ably the most interesting, as they are the 
works of an American female sculptor of 
more than ordinary promise—Miss Louise 
Lander, a young lady of Salem, Massachu- 
setts. Some five years ago Miss Lander 
went to Rome, where for a year and a half 
she was a pupil of Crawford, who took the 
most friendly interest in her studies, encour- 
aged her to persevere to renewed efforts, and 
assisted her by his advice and friendship 
until he died. Miss Lander was also a friend 
of Harriet Hosmer, another of those rare 
beings of which the history of art records so 
few examples—successful female sculptors. 

Miss Lander is represented at the Dussel- 
dorf by both works of fancy and imitation. 
In the former department her Evangeline 
must takéahighrank. There are now three 
Evangelines in existence—the Evangeline of 
poesy, by Longfellow; the Evangeline of 
painting, by Faed, and the Evangeline of 
sculpture, by Miss Lander. The poet should 
consider himself doubly fortunate, in know- 
ing that his poem has suggested the charm- 
ing creation of the English painter, and the 
equally charming but more wonderful work 
of the American sculptor. 

Miss Lander has chosen for her task the 
passage of the poem in which Evangeline is 
described as falling asleep among her wan- 
derings on the prairie. She lies, her heart 
filled with love,— 


“ And the dawn of an opening heaven.” 


reposing on a grassy bank or knoll, varie- 
gated here and there with the outspread 
ine of wild: prairie flowers. Her robe, 
oosely opened at the breast, exposes her 
fair bosom, while her arms droop languidly 
on the tufted grass. Her hair, too profuse 
to be natural or agreeable, falls in dishev- 
elled locks about her neck, and her eyes are 
closed as ifin deep sleep. It is unfortunate 
that a work designed with such poetic ap- 
preciation should have serious blemishes in 
the most important part. Yet such is the 
fact. The face of Miss Lander’s Evangeline 
does not come up to the general ideal of the 
heroine of Acadia, nor do we think it the 
ideal of the sculptor. The lower features of 
the countenance are tco small and delicate 
for the upper portion, and consequently, the 
nose, which it is so important should go just 
so far and no farther, appears too large and 
prominent. Were it not for these faults, 
Miss Lander’s Evangeline would be as per- 
fect a work as we could reasonably hope to 
see. 

If, however, criticism may find a little 
crevice for foothold in Evangeline, it will be 
quite foiled before Miss Lander’s admirable 
bust of Mr. Hawthorne, also in the Dussel- 
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dorf Gallery. His is aremarkable head, with 
a noble forehead, deep-set eyes, bearing a 
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ished productions of this elegant writer’s 
pen will appreciate the opportunity of secing™ 


strong resemblance to the upper part of | at the same time the counterfeit presentment 
Daniel Webster’s head. This bust was or- | of one of our greatest writers, and admiring 
dered by Mr. Hawthorne for his family, and | one of the finest busts, viewed as a work of 
gives them the greatest satisfaction. Mr. /art, that has ever come from the chisel of 
Hawthorne also considers it an excellent an American sculptor.—N. Y. Evening Post, 
likeness. Those who have enjoyed the fin- | 13 March. 





Story’s Starve or Cieopatra.—One of 
the most attractive features of Hawthorne’s new 
novel, “The Marble Faun,” just published by 
Ticknor and Ficlds, consists in the frequent de- 
scription of the architectural and artistic glories 
of Rome. Here the delicacy and force of the 
author’s style is displayed to the greatest advan- 
tage. The following will serve as a good in- 
Btance, being a graphic sketch of a new statue 
of Cleopatra by a Boston artist, who has already 
won the first fruits of a world-wide reputation, 
William W. Story :— 

“Te drew away the cloth that had served to 
keep the moisture of the clay model from being 


exhaled. The sitting figure of a woman was 
seen. She was draped from head to foot in a 


costume minutely and scrupulously studied from 
that of ancient Egypt, as revealed by the strange 
sculpture of that country, its coins, drawings, 
painted mummy-cases, and whatever other 
tokens have been dug out of the pyramids, 
graves, and catacombs. Even the stiff Egyptian | 
headdress was adhered to, but had been softened 





and yet, such was the creature’s latent energy 
and fierceness, she might spring upon you like 
a tigress, and stop the very breath that you were 
now drawing midway in your throat. 

The face was a miraculous success. The 
sculptor had not shunned to give the full, Nu- 
bian lips, and other characteristics of the Egyp- 
tian physiognomy. His courage and integrity 
had been abundantly rewarded ; for Cleopatra’s 
beauty shone out richer, warmer, more triumph- 
antly beyond comparison, than if, shrinking 
timidly from the truth, he had chosen the tame 
Grecian type. The expression was of profound, 
gloomy, heavily revolving thought; a glance 
into her past life and present emergencies ; while 
her spirit gathered itself up for some new strug- 
gle, or was getting sternly reconciled to impend- 
ing doom. In one view, there was a certain 
softness and tenderness—how breathed into the 
statue, among so many strong and passionate 
elements, it is impossible to say. Catching an- 
other glimpse, you beheld her as implacable as 
a stone and cruel as fire. 

“In a word, all Cleopatra—fierce, voluptu- 


into a rich feminine adornment, without losing a | ous, passionate, tender, wicked, terrible, and full 
— of its truth. Difficulties that might well | of poisonous and rapturous enchantment—was 
iave seemed insurmountable had been coura-| kneaded into what, only a week or two before, 


geously encountered and made flexible to the pur- | 
poses of grace and dignity; so that Cleopatra | 
sat attired in a garb proper to her historic and | 
queenly state, as a daughter of the Ptolemics, | 
and yet such as the beautiful woman would have | 
put on as best adapted to heighten the magnifi- | 
cence of her charms, and kindle a tropic fire 
in the cold eyes of Octavius. 

“A marvellous repose —that rare merit in 
statuary, except it be the lumpish repose native 
to the block of stone—was diffused throughout 
the figure. The spectator felt that Cleopatra 
had sunk down out of the fever and turmoil of 
her life, and for one instant—as it were, between 
two pulse-throbs—had relinquished all activity, 
and was resting throughout every vein and mus- 
ele. It was the repose of despair, indeed ; for 
Octavius had seen her, and remained insensible 
to her enchantments. But still there was a great 
smouldering furnace deep down in the woman’s 
heart. The repose, no doubt, was as complete 





as if she were never to stir hand or foot again ; 


had been a lump of wet clay from the Tiber. 
Soon, apotheosized in an indestructible material, 
she would be one of the images that men keep 
forever, finding a heat in them which does not 
cool down, throughout the centuries. 

“¢What awoman is this!’ exclaimed Mir- 
iam, after a long pause. ‘ Tell me, did she ever 
try, even while you were creating her, to over- 
come you with her fury or her love? Were you 
not afraid to touch her as she grew more and 
more towards hot life beneath your hand? My 
dear friend, it is a great work! Llow have you 
learned to do it?’ 

“*Tt is the concretion of a good deal of 
thouglit, emotion, and toil of brain and hand,’ 
said Kenyon, not without a perception that his 
work was good ; ‘but I know not how it came 
about at last. I kindled a great fire within my 
mind, and threw in the material—as Aaron 
threw in the gold of the Israelites into the fur- 
nace—and in the midmost heat up rose Cleopa- 
tra, as you see her.’ 








